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will remind y f these joy momer r years to come nired styling, de- 
pendable performance these have made n the h. Perhaps you'll 
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4 CHIP IS INTERVIEWING THE 
PRESIDENT OF A LARGE 
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YES, CHIP. THIS MACHINE IS TAKING 
| APHONE CALL FROMA SIMILAR, : 
MACHINE IN OUR CALIFORNIA ’ @ eeINSURANCE APPLICATION 
OFFICE RIGHT NOW, a 5 DATA, PAYMENTS ... 
ENOUGH TO FILL. 
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2AKE FLUID RESERVOIR 


FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


“Fluids transmit pressure equally 
in all directions’ 


Blaise Pascal’s 17th century 


physical law established the basic 


principle that makes today’s 


hydraulic brakes work 


Have you ever wondered why it is so easy 
to stop a car weighing thousands of pounds 
with only the lightest pressure on the 
brake pedal? You may think the braking 
operation quite complicated, yet, fact 
t’s quite simple. 

[he operating principle for hydraulic 


ikes in the Ford Family of Fine Ca 


PISTONS 


BRAKE 
LIne 


Ferd [tor Cimpany, 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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based on early experiments made by 
Blaise Pascal over 300 years ago. He dis- 
that 
portion of an enclosed fluid is transmitted 


covered pressure applied to any 
with equal force to every other equal area 
of the container. 

You can see this principle at work by 
punching a hole in the bottom of a can 
(with top removed) and pushing it, 
The 


upward pressure will cause a stream of 


bottom-first, into a basin of water. 


water to squirt into the can. This pressure 
is caused by the weight of the water. Now, 
seal the top of the basin around the can 
and insert a plunger. You can create great 
pressure in the basin by pushing the 
plunger with a minimum force. 

Now let’s see how Pascal’s law applies 


to Ford Motor Company’s hydraulic brakes: 


How hydraulic brakes operate in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars 


1. Depressing the brake pedal causes the piston 
of the master cylinder (which is always fn of 
hydraulic fluid) to exert pressure on the fluid 
which is distributed throughout the braking 
system. 

vistons in the indi 


2. With this pressure the 
wake shoes against 


vidual cylinders force the 
the brake drums. 

Braking action does not actually become 
effective until all shoes are in contact with their 
drums, for only then will the pressure be equal 
in all parts of the system, 

Thanks to the scientists and engineers at Ford 
Motor Company, our hydraulic brakes are a 
typical example of how we improve upon basic 
scientific principles to build quality and safety 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 
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for an original charcoal portrait 
drawn from your favorite snapshot 


Picture yourself in a beautiful 8” x10” 
charcoal portrait drawn by a talented 
American artist! Imagine it framed 
in your room—or think what an un- 
usual gift it would make for your 
family, or a friend! 

Just send in your favorite snap- 
shot, together with only $1 and the 
front panel from any 12-pack of G-E 
Flashbulbs. Choose a head and shoul- 
ders portrait or candid close-up that 
really expresses you...or how about 
a photo of that special someone? 


~ 


NAME 


Better yet, pick up a pack of G-E 
Flashbulbs at your favorite camera 
counter. They’ll give you the sharp, 
clear picture you want, because bet- 
ter photos are a snap with dependable 
General Electric Flashbulbs! Re- 
member, take close-up shots for your 
charcoal portrait. 

Then get that snapshot in the mail 
fast. Be first in your crowd to own an 
original artist’s drawing of your fa- 
vorite photo on special artist’s board, 
tissue-overlaid, ready for framing. 


— ee EE EE UDC OOOO 


PORTRAIT, BOX 81, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me my original charcoal portrait of the individual in the enclosed snapshot. | have 
included the front pane! from a 12-pack of G-E Flashbulbs and $1. 





ADDRESS. 





Poorer 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery. Offer expires July 31, 1961. 


GENERAL @® 


ELECTRIC 


Photo Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 











Do you pass the 








Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration ? 


A. If you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional’’...the kind that 


comes when he hoids you close 
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Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration ? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specif 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with 
out irritation. And now it’s here 
... exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 


WHIFF TEST? 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don't 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands —and it causes the most 
offensive odor. 


Q. Why is arrip cream America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot 


Girls who know the answers 
use Arrid to be sure! 


Pn eter 


It’s more effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 


CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


er Products Trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbor 
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rN : Say What 
2 Fay / You Please! 


.-- and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” W orld W eek, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Bret Harte 


Dear Editor: 

Your readers have proposed the 
names of many great Americans for 
World Week's “Hall of Fame Contest.” 
But so far no one has nominated one of 
our nation’s most endearing and color- 
ful writers—Bret Harte. 

Harte’s stories of the Old West will 
live forever. When they were first pub- 
lished in the 1860’s and 1870's they 
gave Easterners a fresh insight into life 
on the frontier. Today they enable 
modern readers to relive an exciting 
moment in American history. 

Harte’s tales are peopled by ranchers 
and gold prospectors, by gamblers and 
gunmen, by the honest and the dis- 
honest. But even his roughest ‘charac- 
ters have a likeable sentimental side. 
His stories are never brutal. A sincere 
affection for all men lights up every 
page. 

Today the works of Bret Harte fill 20 
volumes. Not all of them are good. But 
at his best I think that Bret Harte 
ranks as one of our greatest writers, a 
master storyteller of the Old West. 
Harvey Donaldson 
522 South College St. 
Nashville, Ga. 

Editor's Note: A five-dollar check has 
gone out to the writer of this winning 
letter. 


The Poetry Corner 
Dear Editor: 
Here is a poem, yearning to be pub- 
lished, which I hope you and your 
readers enjoy. It's my salute to spring: 


High School Lovers 
The Freshman girl adorably coy, 
Falls in love with the Sophomore boy; 
The Sophomore boy completely in bliss, 
Admiringly looks at the Junior miss; 


The Junior miss with rapture and joy, 
Has a big crush on the Senior boy; 
While the Senior boy who's in a whirl, 
Secretly loves the Freshman girl. 
Tommy Burgen 
Yuba City Union H. S. 
Yuba City, Calif. 








Wide World photo 
ECONOMIC EXPERT: Jose Teodoro Mos- 
coso is ovr Ambassador to Venezuela. 


PROMOTER OF PROGRESS 


“IMPOSSIBLE” is one word that 
José Teodoro Moscoso never uses. 
Experience, he says, has taught him 
“it has no meaning.” 

Two decades ago Ted Moscoso 


was asked to direct Puerto Rico’s 


“Operation Bootstrap.” An ambitious 


economic program, it sought to end 
poverty on the island by persuading 
U. S. businessmen to start new in- 
dustries there. 

When skeptics scoffed that it 
couldn't be done, Ted Moscoso ex- 
pounded his now famous bumblebee 
theory: “Such are the aerodynamics 
and the wingloading of a bumble- 
bee,” he would say, “that in theory it 
cannot fly. But the bumblebee does 
not know this.” 

Moscoso toured the U. S., button- 
holing every businessman he met. 
Puerto Rico, he proclaimed, was an 
“industrialist’s paradise” where free 
enterprise would be given a free 
hand to promote prosperity. And be- 
sides, he added, the island’s Carib- 
bean climate was ideal. 

Promoter Moscoso succeeded bril- 
liantly. During the past 20 years 
Americans have built 700 new fac- 
tories in Puerto Rico, Prosperity is 
slowly but steadily replacing poverty, 
giving the island one of the highest 
standards of living in the Caribbean. 

The man who achieved this mir- 
acle of progress was born 50 years 
ago in Barcelona, Spain. When he 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


was three, Ted’s family moved to 
Puerto Rico where his father opened 
a drugstore. “He believed that a 
druggist should sell only drugs,” Mr. 
Moscoso recalls. “He never permit- 
ted a soda fountain on the premises.” 

In his teens Ted decided to enter 
the family business. He studied phar- 
macy at the University of Michigan. 
After he was graduated in 1932 he 
returned to Puerto Rico, built up 
Moscoso Hermano & Company into 
a multi-million-dollar enterprise, and 
emerged as the island’s most dynamic 
young business executive. Since 1942 
Moscoso has devoted all his time to 
Operation Bootstrap. 

Last month Ted Moscoso agreed 
to accept another assignment. He 
will become America’s new Ambas- 
sador to Venezuela. His appointment 
marks the first time that a Puerto 
Rican will represent the U. S. as 
an ambassador abroad. Commented 
Governor Mufioz Marin of Puerto 
Rico, “We are sorry to lose him.” 


BIG TOP BALLET MASTER 


“EACH PERFORMANCE is pure 
torture for me,” said Margaret Smith, 
aerial ballet director of the Ringling 
Brothers Circus. “I keep praying that 
nothing will go wrong.” 


New York ‘Times phote 
SHOWTIME: At each circus performance 
Margaret Smith watches over “her girls.” 


World Week interviewed Miss 
Smith minutes before the “greatest 
show on earth” was about to unfold 
at Madison Square Garden in New 
York City. The tension begins, she 
explained, the moment her 28 air- 
borne ballerinas climb the ropes. As 
they twirl high above the heads of 
the spectators, she clenches her fists 
Beads of perspiration dot her fore- 
head. Only when the performance is 
over does she relax and smile. 

“Any slip on the ropes can mean a 
broken back,” she told World Week 
Yet—knock wood—during her seven 
years as a circus ballet director, there 
has never been an accident. The rea- 
son, according to Ringling Brothers 
officials, is Miss Smith’s tireless train- 
ing of “her girls.” 

Training consists of one hour of 
calisthenics every day, followed by 
a work-out on the ropes. Discipline 
is strict. No one is allowed to “fool 
around” during rehearsals. “I never 
put a girl in the air,” said Miss Smith, 
“unless I know I can count on her.” 

Newcomers require constant en- 
couragement, continued Miss Smith. 
“They have to be jollied along at first.” 

Margaret Smith has been working 
with “webs”—as ropes are called in 
circus parlance—since her teens. 
“Originally I planned to be a dancer 
with both feet on the ground,” she 
recalls. But circus life had the greater 
appeal. 

When she was 20, Margaret joined 
a troupe of acrobats in her native 
England. The following year she 
came to the United States, toured 
the country with various circuses, and 
joined -Ringling Brothers in 1952. 
“They likea the way I worked on the 
ropes and asked me if I could train 
others, I said I'd try.” In 1954, at the 
age of 24, she was named aerial bal- 
let director—the youngest woman in 
circus history to hold that position. 

Today, seven years later, Miss 
Smith still finds her job as exciting 
as ever. She is “on the road” for 11 
months, touring with the Ringling 
Brothers circus from coast to coast. 

"ve visited nearly every major city 
and many of the smaller ones, too,” 
she said. “I probably know the United 
States better than most Americans.” 
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Big Dow she 


First Cosmonaut Orbits Earth 


The question of whether man can 
survive a trip into outer space was 
answered in spectacular fashion 
by a Soviet “cosmonaut” who rode 
a rocket into orbit around the earth 
—and came back to tel! about it. 

“I feel fine,” reported Soviet Air 
Force Major Yuri A. Gagarin, 27, after 
his great adventure. “I have no in- 
juries or bruises.” 

As the first human to travel in space, 
Major Gagarin may go down in history 
books alongside such pioneering voy- 
agers as Christopher Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, and Charles Lindbergh. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Soviet 
cosmonaut made his space journey in a 
five-ton space capsule named Vostok 
(Russian for “East”). According to So- 
viet reports, the capsule was blasted 
aloft at 9:07 a.m. on Wednesday, April 
i2, by giant Soviet rockets and went 
into orbit a few minutes later. At its 
greatest distance the orbit of the cap- 
sule went 188 miles above the earth, 
and at its minimum distance, 108 miles. 
At 10:55 a.m. it had safely returned 
to a pre-arranged site in Russia. 

During the time he was in orbit, 
Major Gagarin experienced the strange 
condition known as “weightlessness.” 


JUBILATION IN RUSSIA: A Moscow crowd shouts the Soviet 
version of hip-hip-hooray before sign welcoming “the world’s 


(If you’ve ever ridden a fast “down” 
elevator or dropped quickly in a plane 
you've had a taste of weightlessness. ) 
In Major Gagarin’s case, the weightless 
condition was due to the centrifugal 
force caused by orbiting, which tended 
to “push” him away from the earth. This 
centrifugal force exactly matched the 
force of earth’s gravity, which tended 
to “pull” him back toward our planet. 
The “push” and the “pull” of the two 
forces canceled each other. Result: 
Gagarin just “floated”—weightlessly. 

“One’s legs and arms weigh nothing, 
objects float in the cabin,” reported 
Major Gagarin. “I ate and drank. I even 
worked, jotting down my observations. 
My handwriting did not change, al- 
though the hand does not weigh any- 
thing. But, I had to hold the notebook. 
Otherwise, it would float away.” 

What did the world’s first space trav- 
eler see on his journey? He said that 
he could see the curvature of the 
earth. “You can see the beautiful color 
change from the light surface of the 
earth to the completely black sky in 
which stars are visible. 

“I could see the daytime side of 
the earth very well,” he said, “the 
shores of the continents, islands, im- 


Wide World 


portant rivers, large surfaces of water. 
The sun appears tens of times brighter 
in space than on earth and the stars 
bright and distinct.” 

Major Gagarin’s space capsule looped 
the earth once. Then, as the cosmonaut 
(the name comes from two Greek words 
meaning “sailor of the universe”) ap- 
proached the Soviet Union again, his 
space capsule was slowed by braking 
rockets. When the capsule began. to 
fall earthward, a giant parachute 
flapped open fo slow the descent. In- 
side the capsule Major Gagarin again 
experienced the force of earth’s gravity. 


HUGS AND AWARDS 


Earthbound once more, history's first 
human space traveler was later taken 
(by a conventional jet airplane) to the 
Soviet capital of Moscow,-where an 
estimated one million jubilant Russians 
turned out to give the space hero an 
almost delirious welcome. Premie1 
Khrushchev hugged and kissed Major 
Gagarin and awarded him the Soviet 
Union’s highest military honor. Compar- 
ing Gagarin to Columbus, the Soviet 
Premier said “his name will live forever 
in the history of mankind.” 

The Soviet cosmonaut’s space jour- 
ney was acclaimed around the world. 
President Kennedy sent congratulations, 
calling the feat “an outstanding tech- 
nical achievement.” Prime Minister 


Sovfoto 


first cosmonaut” . . . who is Yuri A. Gagarin, 27 (photo above), 
the first man to rocket into outer space—and return sofely. 
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said that they had defected from 
Castro’s own air force. They said they 
took off from Cuban air bases and then 
bombed their own bases in a parting 
blast. The U.S. granted political asylum 
to the defectors but, at our press time, 
U.S. immigration officials had not 
divulged their names. 


CASTRO ACCUSES THE U.S. 


Castro, whose running feud with the 
U.S. has grown more bitter each month, 
charged that the pilots were not de- 
fectors but had taken off from the U.S. 
He also charged that the U.S. has been 
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HOW IT WAS DONE: Chart follows the history-making man-in-space shot from 
blast-off to landing. Gagarin’s capsule (inset) made one orbit around the earth. 


Nehru of India called the event “a 
great Victory of man over the forces 
of nature.” 

As expected, the Soviets gave great 
emphasis to the propaganda aspects of 
the space flight. Soviet spokesmen 
hailed the achievement as a triumph 
that demonstrated the “superiority” of 
their system over the free world’s. 
“Let the capitalist countries,” said Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, “try to catch up with 
our country which has blazed a trail 
into space.” 

President Kennedy conceded that it 
would be “some time” before the U.S. 
caught up with the Soviets in develop- 
ing giant rocket boosters to power 
space vehicles. 


U.S. SPACE SPEED-UP? 


Some Americans have urgéd the U.S. 
to follow the Soviet’s lead and go all 
out for spectacular space feats to gain 
propaganda points. Many scientists, 
however, say it would be unwise for 
the U.S. to abandon its present space 
program which has accumulated valu- 
able scientific data. They also question 
whether a speeded-up space program 
would cut development time larger 
rocket boosters. 

Since he took office in January, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has increased the U.S. 
space budget to $1,236,000,000—12 per 
cent over last year. But he has indi- 
cated that further increases would be 
unwise and would not bring any sig- 
nificant results. In space, the President 
said, “the advantage is going to be 
with [the Russians] for some time.” 


American scientists are now working 
hard on the Mercury man-in-space proj- 
ect and hope to send an astronaut on 
a short trip into space this spring. But 
an orbital space flight is not expected 
for at least another year. 


Battle in Cuba 


Sea-borne invasion, air attacks, 
and a flurry of sabotage rocked the 
Caribbean island of Cuba. 

Closely coordinating their sorties, 
rebel organizations both inside and out- 
side of Cuba launched an intense effort 
to overthrow the regime of Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. The rebels, under 
“provisional president” Dr. Jose Miro 
Cardona, called on all Cubans to join 
the rebellion to put an end to the 
Castro dictatorship and its policy of 
close alliance with Communist nations. 


From the sea, anti-Castro invasion . 


forces landed at three scattered locales 
along Cuba’s deeply-indented coast. 
Castro responded by ordering full mo- 
bilization and taking direct corfimand 
of his military forces. Castro’s forces 
include a 40,000-man army, well 
equipped with Communist-made arms, 
and a militia estimated to be three 
times the size of the army. 

The day before the sea-borne inva- 
sion forces hit the beaches, several 
warplanes bombed and strafed key 
Cuban military bases. Two of the at- 
tacking twin-engine bombers later 
landed at U.S. airfields in Florida. 

The Cubans who piloted the planes 


equipping and otherwise aiding exile 
groups aiming to overthrow his regime. 
The Cuban Premier challenged the U.S. 
to present the pilots before the United 
Nations for a full investigation. 

Almost as a prelude to invasion, a 
damaging deluge of sabotage has 
plagued Cuba in recent weeks. It 
reached a peak with the gutting of 
Cuba’s largest department store, El] En- 
canto, in Havana, the capital. Millions 
of pounds of sugar cane, Cuba’s main 
crop, have been burned by saboteurs. 
Small bombs have gone off daily around 
Havana and other cities. Each act of 
sabotage brings new Cuban govern- 
ment tirades against the U.S. 

In Washington, President Kennedy 
said the U.S. had rejected any policy 
of intervention in Cuba. U.S. officials 
denied that this cquntry was respon- 
sible for any of the acts of the rebel 
groups or the saboteurs. 

At the same time the U.S. has 
charged that the pro-Communist gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro was a threat 
to the entire Western Hemisphere (see 
last week's news review), and the U.S. 
has refused to hinder the rebels in 
their efforts to topple Castro by any 
means at their command. (Unit on 
Cuba coming in May 10 issue.) 


Note on Laos 


The Soviets finally answered a 
three-week-old British proposal for 
ending the civil war in the South- 
east Asian kingdom of Laos. 

The British had called for a cease-fire, 
to be followed by a peace conference, 
to settle differences between pro- 
Communist Laotian rebels and the anti- 
Communist government of Laos (see 
news review in our April 12 issue.) 

According to a British spokesman, 
the Soviet note rejected the British pro- 
posal but “left the door open” to 
further tions. In Washington, 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk de- 
scribed the situation in Laos as “dan- 
gerous.” He declared that the Soviet 
note failed to clarify the timing of the 
proposed cease-fire, but that it was be- 
ing studied by the U.S. and its allies. 
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Judgment in Jerusalem 


Adolf Eichmann on Trial 


In a refurbished Jerusalem com- 
munity center turned into a courtroom, 
one of the most remarkable trials of 
our times is now in session. 

The accused: a balding, bespectacled, 
55-year-old man named Adolf Eich- 
mann. The prosecutor: the Jewish state 
of Israel. The charges: crimes of murder 
and torture so horrible that they vir 
tually defy description. 

Nobody seriously doubts Eichmann’s 
connection to the crimes with which he 
is charged. By his own admission, he 
is the man who had directed a pro 
gram of systematic mass murder during 
the Nazi era in Germany. In the years 
before and during World War II, this 
program took the lives of not thousands, 
not even hundreds of thousands, but 
6,000,000 Jewish men, women, and 
children and untold numbers of anti 
Nazi Germans, Poles, Russians, gypsies 
and others. 


LONG-AWAITED RECKONING 


The long-awaited reckoning with 
Eichmann has become one of the most 
publicized trials ever held before a 
judicial tribunal. More than 400 r 


porters from all over the world are 
tl open 


covering every word. During the 
ing week of the trial, the reporters 


heard Eichmann utter only one word 
When asked by the court if he is Adolf 


Eichmann, the once-dreaded Nazi chief 


said, “Jawohl” (yes)—and sat back im- 
passively to watch the trial proceedings. 

Television cameras are trained on a 
parade of prosecution witnesses who 
will testify against Eichmann. Although 
most of Eichmann’s victims are now 
dead, some have survived to confront 
their former torturer. 

To support the charges, Israeli prose- 
cutors have compiled enough docu- 
ments to fill a seven-foot shelf. Dr. 
Robert Servatius, a German lawyer, is 
conducting Ejichmann’s defense. The 
Israeli government agreed to pay the 
ost of defending Eichmann. 

\ key point in the defense is expected 
to be the contention that Eichmann 
was a soldier acting under orders that 
he could neither contradict nor amend 
(Eichmann was a colonel in the SS 
the Nazi military-political organiza- 
tion). The defense will therefore argue 
that Eichmann cannot be held petson- 
illy responsible for the Nazi crimes. 

This line of defense, however, had 
been rejected at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trial of 1946, at which 19 other 
top Nazi war criminals were convicted 
of crimes against humanity. The interna- 
tional tribunal at Nuremberg thus set 
1 precedent holding soldiers personally 
responsible for brutal acts, even if 
carried out under orders. 

Eichmann’s fate rests in the 
of a panel of three Israeli judges 


de cision 
Pre- 
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THE DEFENDANT: Adolf Eichmann, charged with history's ‘most monstrous crime“ 
—the murder of millions of men, women, and children during the Nazi reign of terror. 
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siding Judge Moslie Landau and Judges 
Benyamin Halevi and Yitzhak Raveh). 
The 15-count indictment against him, 
charging him with crimes against all 
humanity and acts “committed with 
intent to destroy the Jewish people,” 
took a full 70 minutes to read in court. 
Of these 15 counts, 12 carry a possible 
death penalty upon conviction. Israel 
abolished capital punishment in 1954— 
except in cases dealing with traitors, 
Nazis, or Nazi collaborators. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Eichmann is 
one of the very few known surviving 
leaders of the Nazi era, and his recent 
capture after 15 years in hiding has 
focused the world’s attention once more 
on the nightmare world that was Nazi 
Germany. To understand the madness 
that swept Germany from 1933 to 1945, 
it is necessary to go back a bit further 
to the chaotic years that followed 
World War I (1914-1918). 

At that time, Germany lay crushed 

defeated in World War I, her econo- 
my in ruins, her morale shattered. The 
Kaiser (emperor) had been replaced 
at the end of the war by the Weimar 
Republic, a democratic parliamentary 
government. But the parliament was 
hopelessly split between bitterly-op- 
posed political parties, making the Wei- 
mar Republic too feeble to cope with 
the rampant inflation and unemploy- 
ment in Germany. Millions of Germans 
began to despait 

It is during such times of troubles 
that the stage is often set for dictators 
to strut forward with “solutions.” In 
Germany's case, the strutter was an 
Austrian-born former army corporal. 
He capitalized on the people’s fears 
and rallied a small group of political 
fanatics and bigots around him. His 
name: Adolf Hitler. 

In 1924, Hitler's Nazi party 
an attempt to seize power in Munich, 
but the try was a resounding failure. 
The top Nazis were imprisoned. Ironi- 
cally, it was his temporary stay in jail 
that gave -Hitler time to collect all his 
hates and set them down on paper. The 
result was Mein Kampf (My Struggle). 


HANDBOOK TO POWER 


Mein Kampf was Hitler's handbook 
to power. Realizing that a defeated and 
desperate people could easily be led, 
he filled their minds with hatred to 
sway them from reason. Hitler told the 
Germans that they were supermen, a 
master race. Germany did not really 
lose World War I, shrilled Hitler. It 
was “betrayed” at home. Betrayed by 
whom? For scapegoats, Hitler settled 
on liberals, socialists, and Jews. He 
chose especially to pick on the Jews. 

At the end of 1925 there were only 
27,000 dues paying members of the 
Nazi party. But by the election of 1930, 
the Nazis had staggered their political 


made 
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opponents by polling 6,500,000 votes 
and 107 seats in the Reichstag (parlia- 
ment), And two years after that, the 
Nazis had 230 deputies in the Reich- 
stag, and became the dominant political 
party. 

Once in power Hitler wasted no time 
in destroying the democratic political 
parties and to wipe out the last vestige 
of the German republic. He ended free- 
dom of speech and of the press, perse- 
cuted Jews and all anti-Nazi Germans. 

Most of the burden of the Nazi perse- 
cution fell on the Jews. Laws were 
railroaded through depriving Jews of 
their rights as citizens and barring them 
from most businesses and professions. 
Nazi goon squads roamed the streets, 
beating up Jews and wrecking their 
stores and synagogues. 

Some of the Jewish people decided to 
flee Germany. But more stayed on, hop- 
ing that the Nazi madness would pass. 
Germany was where they were born 
and had lived for many generations. 
Germany was their home. But the mid- 
night knock of the dreaded Gestapo 
(seeret police) grew more frequent. 
People of the Jewish faith were shipped 
to concentration camps and confined 
in cramped, filthy quarters. 

There were many non-Jewish Ger- 
mans who were horrified by the bru- 
tality of the Nazis and fought it—some- 
times at the cost of their own lives. 
Most Germans, however, closed their 
eyes and ears to the evils around them. 
Then, there were some Germans, too, 
who enthusiastically worshipped Der 
Fuehrer (the leader) who was going 
to make Germany the most important 
nation in the world. 


THE “FINAL SOLUTION” 


Shortly before Hitler signed a “friend- 
ship pact” with Soviet dictator Joseph 
Stalin that enabled the Nazis to launch 
World War II in 1939, Der Fuehrer 
quietly approved “the final solution to 
the Jewish problem.” This deceptively 
bland title had its murderous purpose: 
the extermination of the Jews. A central 
office to deal with the “final solution” 
was set up. Its commander was also 
named Adolf: Adolf Eichmann. 

As the invading German army 
marched into one European country 
after another, special killer squads fol- 
lowed to round up and cold-bloodedly 
murder all Jewish families in the occu- 
pied areas. In larger cities, such as War- 
saw in Poland, Jews were herded into 
ghettos to die of hunger and disease. 
From all over the conquered area, other 
Jews were jammed into railroad freight 
cars and shipped to concentration 
camps, where gas chambers had been 
constructed. In charge of construction: 
Adolf Eichmann. 

The gas chambers worked around the 
clock, snuffed out as many as 10,000 


human lives a day! Most of the victims 
were Jews, but they also included thou- 
sands of anti-Nazi Germans, Poles, Rus- 
sians and gypsies. Even as the tide of 
World War II turned against the Nazis, 
they pursued their barbaric program of 
extermination. 

When the invading Allied armies 
broke open the gates of the Nazi con- 
centration camps in 1945, even combat- 
hardened troops were hardly prepared 
for the horror that greeted their eyes. 
It was only then that a shocked world 
learned the full details of the Nazi ter- 
ror. 

In 1946 a group of top Nazi leaders 
were tried by an international tribunal 
at Nuremberg, Germany. Many were 
sentenced to death, some to prison. 
Some, however, escaped the trial alto- 
gether. Hitler himself reportedly com- 
mitted suicide in the last hours before 
the fall of Berlin. And several leading 
Nazi war criminals were missing. 
Among them: Adolf Eichmann. 

The years passed. Many people for- 
got about Eichmann and the atrocities 
of the Nazis during World War II. But 
in the Jewish state of Israel, founded in 
1948, there were those who could not 
forget. Among the citizens of the new 
nation were many who had suffered in 
Nazi concentration camps and others 
whose families had perished under the 
Nazis. Israeli undercover agents began 
to scour the world for traces of Adolf 
Eichmann. 

In what may go down as one of the 
most doggedly-persistent searches in 
history, the man-hunt led to Argentina. 
On May 13, 1960, Israeli agents in Ar- 
gentina flashed a coded message to 
Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben-Gur- 
ion: “The beast is in chains.” A few 
days later Eichmann was secretly flown 
to Israel. ci 
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THE TRIBUNAL: Adolf Eichmann, in a bullet-proof glass booth (af left), faces a 
panel of three Israeli judges, as his trial begins in the ancient city of Jerusalem. 


At first there were charges of illegal 
kidnapping. The Argentine govern- 
ment protested to Israel over alleged 
violation of Argentina’s sovereignty. But 
after a conference between officials of 
the two nations, Argentina declared that 
it was satisfied with Israel's explanation 
and would consider the matter closed. 
Israel went ahead to bring Eichmann 
to trial. 

The Eichmann trial has caused much 
anxiety in many parts of the world— 
particularly in West Germany. Some 
West Germans fear that a recounting of 
Nazi atrocities will rekindle anti-Ger- 
man sentiments. They point out that 
the democratic West Germany of today 
is not the Nazi Germany of two and 
three decades ago. The West German 
government has cooperated fully with 
Israel in gathering evidence against 
Eichmann. And today, West Germany 
is still pressing its search to root out 
and to bring to trial the former Nazi 
criminals still living within its borders. 


“THAT JUSTICE BE DONE” 


Said West German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, himself an anti-Nazi 
fighter who had spent time in Hitler's 
jails, “We hope that in this trial the full 
truth will come to light and that justice 
may be done.” 

Yet, the trial of Adolf Eichmann is 
serving as a grim reminder to people 
all over the world of some of history’s 
darkest moments—when crimes were 
committed against a whole people be- 
cause of their race, religion, and be- 
liefs. As the New York Herald Tribune 
commented editorially, the Eichmann 
trial “can bring illumination not only 
into a page of history but into a sickness 
of mind and soul that once afflicted 
mankind, and whose germs may still 
lurk beneath the surface.” 
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Titan of the Tropics 


South America’s largest country, Brazil, is just 
beginning to put its vast natural wealth to work 


boast 


RAZILIANS like to that 
their country is the “land of the 
‘ future.” To which their neighbors, 
the Argentines, reply with a smile, 
“Yes, and Brazil has been the land 
of the future for 150 years now!” 

The joke contains a kernel of 
truth. Although Brazil is one of the 
world’s biggest and richest countries, 
it is still an underdeveloped nation. 
Industry, though growing rapidly, is 
yet in the toddling stage. Only a 
third of all Brazilians earn more than 
a bare living. 

Yet Brazil has a long list of assets, 
starting with its great size. Before 
Alaska became a state, Brazil 
slightly larger in area than the United 
States. 

A sizeable sector of this huge ex- 
panse is fertile farmland, suitable 
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tor growing a variety of crops. Brazil 
is by far the world’s largest coffee 
producer. It leads the world in the 
production of bananas and cassava. 
It ranks second only to the U. S. in 
corn and oranges; second to Ghana 
in cocoa; and second to Cuba in 
sugar. 

Minerals? Brazil has the world’s 
largest iron ore reserves the 
biggest deposits of thorium, an 
“atomic metal.” It leads the Western 
Hemisphere in manganese produc- 
tion, and it is well-supplied with 
tungsten, gold, and precious stones. 

Furthermore, Brazil does not have 
to worry about overpopulation. There 
are only 68,000,000 Brazilians, in a 
land which could comfortably sup- 
port 400,000,000. 

If anything, the problem in most 
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stant” solution. Back in 1934, it de- 
cided to bury the surplus. But it soon 
learned that it would take an army 
of men to dig a hole big enough to 
hold all that coffee—and the beans 
weren't good for the soil. 

Then the experts decided to toss 
the coffee overboard. Thousands of 
tons were loaded on barges and tak- 
en far out to sea, where they were 
dumped. But the coffee beans killed 
fish for miles around. And _ bathers 
at famous Copacabana Beach in Rio 
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of Brazil is underpopulation. More 
than 80 per cent of the people are 
crowded into a strip of land 200 
miles wide along the Atlantic Coast. 

A second obstacle to progress is a 
lack of transportation. Brazil has only 
24,000 miles of railroads and fewer 
paved roads than Massachusetts. 
For transport, most of the country 
still depends on riverboats, ocean 
steamers, and airplanes (see “From 
Oxcart to Airplane,” p 18). 

Shaped like a huge leg of lamb, 
Brazil lies almost entirely within the 
tropic zone. Its northern half is 
jungle drained by the mighty Ama- 
zon River, second only to the Nile in 
length. With its tributaries, the Am- 
azon provides Brazil with 27,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

The Brazilian jungle has a little of 
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began to complain of coffee beans 
between their toes. 

Earth and water had failed, so 
Brazil turned to fire as a means of 
disposal. But coffee will not burn 
without fuel, so Brazil had to import 
expensive kerosene. 

Some years ago, Brazil ran out of 
funds to buy kerosene, so it bor- 
rowed $40,000,000 from the United 
States. As collateral for the loan, it 
put up 9,000,000 pounds of coffee! 

—Sip GOLDBERG 
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everything—wild rubber trees, or- 
chids, man-eating piranha fish, and 
spiders so large that Indian children 
drag them on leashes like dogs. All 
that the jungle lacks is people, The 
heat and humidity keep away all but 
scattered Indian tribes. 

In the “bulge” of Brazil is the 
Northeast region, sometimes called 
“Brazil's dust bowl.” The Northeast 
contains about 22,000,000 people, 
most of them penniless farmers who 
live in miserable huts without run- 
ning water. They are plagued by 
long droughts, alternating with se- 
vere floods. 

Farther south, along the coast, are 
well-watered plains where cocoa and 
sugar cane are grown. These, in 
turn, give way to rows of steep- 
sided mountains plunging into the 
sea. In this region are Brazil's larg- 
est cities and most of its industry. 

Rio de Janeiro (pop. > staat) 
is a major seaport and commercial 
center. But it is more famous for its 
spectacular scenery and its fun-lov- 
ing inhabitants, known as cariocas. 
Their liveliness bubbles over during 
the annual Carnival. Everyone takes 
a four-day holiday, dresses in a beau- 
tiful or humorous costume, and goes 


dancing through the streets. 

In contrast to gay, relaxed Rio, 
Sao Paulo (pop. 3,500,000) seems 
more bustling and businesslike. It’s 
said that a new building rises every 


day in this “Chicago of Brazil.” Sao 
Paulo is the center of the coffee in- 
dustry, since coffee grows especially 
well in a dark-red soil found only in 
this area. 


INGREDIENTS OF INDUSTRY 

Iron and other metals needed for 
industry are found in staggering 
quantities in the state of Minas 
Gerais, inland from Sao Paulo. Brazil 
lacks coal and oil, and has to import 
them. But new dams near Sao Paulo 
will soon transform the power from 
some of Brazil's roaring rivers into 
electricity. 

Brazil now produces about 2,000,- 
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000 tons of steel a year. Its auto 
industry, which did not even exist 
in 1955, now turns out about 140,000 
vehicles annually. Textile weaving, 
Brazil’s largest industry, has doubled 
in output since 1950. 

The upsurge in industry has 
streamlined Brazil's cities, but it has 
also raised new problems. Thousands 
of farmers from the Northeast have 
streamed into the cities looking for 
work. Around the cities have sprung 
up giant slums, called favelas. 

To relieve crowding in the cities 
and spur Brazil's progress, the gov- 
ernment is trying to encourage set- 
tlers to move into the sertao, or 
hinterland. The sertao is a vast, 
windswept plateau between the 
coastal area and the jungle. Because 
of its altitude, it has a fairly pleasant 
climate. Rainfall is steady and the 
soil is fertile. Yet few Brazilians have 
cared to give up city life in order to 
settle in the sertao. 

This was one reason why the gov- 
ernment decided to build a new capi- 
tal 600 miles inland from Rio de 
Janeiro. The new city of Brasilia, 
which became the nation’s capital 
last year, has been called “the most 
modern and beautiful city in the 
world.” 

Until the rich soil of the sertao is 
brought under cultivation, Southern 
Brazil will remain the country’s 


breadbasket. The , South is a land of 
rolling prairies, crisscrossed by herds 
of cattle. 

In Southern Brazil, telephone 
books are filled with names like 
Schultz and Martinelli. This will not 
seem so unusual if one remembers 
that Brazil is a great “melting pot.” 

About half of the Brazilians are 
white. Most of them are descendants 
of the original Portuguese settlers, 
and others are Germans, Italians, 
Spanish, and Dutch. The other half 
of the population includes persons of 
mixed Negro, Indian, and white 
blood. There are only about 200,000 
full-blooded Indians. Brazil also has 
the world’s largest colony of Japanese 


immigrants! 


SAMBAS AND SOCCER 

Today, most Brazilians are Portu- 
guese-speaking Roman Catholics. 
They are known as a friendly, gay 
people, who enjoy music and danc- 
ing. (The famous samba, with its 
bouncy rhythm, was brought to 
Brazil from Africa by Negro slaves.) 
Another Brazilian love is soccer, 
called futebol. 

Despite their country’s many ups 
and downs (see “New Broom for 
Brazil,” pp. 16-18), Brazilians remain 
optimistic. They are confident that, 
one day soon, Brazil will finally catch 
up with its long-awaited future. 
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i . Brazilian Government Tr de Bureau phote 
HARVEST TIME: The coffee berries are ripe and 
ready to pick this month on Brazil’s plantations. 


U.P.1. phote 
lt is said that in San Paulo, Brazil’s 
st city, a brand-new skyscraper rises—nearly every day. 


oa ” Pan-American a> phote 
BOUNCING BEANS: With one toss of his sieve 
this sifter separates the coffee from the chaff 
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Brazilian Government Trade Bureau photo 
FILLED TO THE BRIM: Coffee beans are packed in these bags, each 
weighing 132 pounds, before beginning their voyage overseas. 


Breaition Coffee Institute photo 
SIP AND SAVOR: Skilled coffee tasters can tell which 
combination of beans will make the best blend. 





Pan-American Coffee Bureau photo 
SHIPPED BY SEA: Brazil’s prize beverage is sold all 
over the world—wherever there are coffee lovers. 
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P.P.C. photo 
COFFEE BREAK: Seven out of every ten cups of coffee 
served in the U. S. comes from our good neighbor, Brazil. 
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New Broom tor Brazil 


President Janio Quadros is trying to sweep away inflation, 


a huge coffee surplus, and other problems 


N JANUARY 31, in Brazil's spank- 

ing-new capital of Brasilia, drums 
rapped out a martial rhythm and an 
honor guard stood stiffly at attention 
to salute the nation’s new president, 
Janio Quadros. As Quadros stepped 
to the rostrum, spectators settled 
back in their seats—expecting to hear 
the usual flowery oration appropriate 
for Inauguration Day. 

But Quadros soon made the audi- 
ence sit up and take notice. Brazil, 
he announced sharply, faced “a 
terrible financial situation.” The 
country was gripped by inflation, 
burdened by a huge government 
debt, and lacking in funds to pay 
for imports. The government was in- 
efficient and “scandal-ridden.” 


CAPITAL CONTRASTS: Soldiers in spectacular uniforms of a 19th-century 


Strong measures were needed, 
Quadros said, to save the country 
from ruin. He promised, “My govern- 
ment will be harsh and tough. I have 
brought my broom with me.” 

Why should a country as rich in 
natural resources as Brazil be totter- 
ing on the brink of bankruptcy? Part 
of the blame falls on “King Coffee.” 
Brazil's economy is tied too closely 
to this single crop. 

When coffee prices are high, Brazil 
enjoys a “boom.” But when prices 
fall—as they have in the past five 
years—the economy goes into a tail- 
spin. To keep the price up, the gov- 
ernment has resorted to buying all 
the surplus coffee at a tremendous 


cost. Then it must fork out more 
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type 


stand guard at Brasilia, the new ultra-modern but still unfinished capital of Brazil. 


money just to get rid of the 
unwanted coffee (see “Percolating 
Problem,” p. 13). 

As we shall see, coffee was not 
the first crop to lead Brazil from the 
heights of prosperity to the depths 
of disilkusion. The boom-and-bust 
cycle has plagued Brazil for cen- 
turies. 

Brazil entered the history books 
shortly after Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. To settle a quarrel 
between Spain and Portugal for pos- 
session of the New World, Pope 
Alexander VI drew a vertical line 
on a map of the Atlantic Ocean. All 
new lands to the east of the line, 
he said, belonged to Portugal; all 
new lands to the west belonged to 
Spain. Later the line was moved 
westward, giving Portugal a claim 
to part of Brazil. 

A Portuguese navigator, Pedro 
Cabral, landed on the Brazilian coast 
about the year 1500. During the next 
century, Portugal sent large numbers 
of colonists to the new land. The 
colonists exported brazilwood, used 
in dyeing fabrics. Brazilwood, which 
gave the country its name, was 
Brazil's first “boom crop.” 

SUGAR BOOM TURNS SOUR 

The next was sugar. In the 17th 
century, Brazil became one of the 
world’s leading sugar producers 
Thousands of Negro slaves were 
brought from Africa to work on the 
cane plantations. But the boom col- 
lapsed when more efficiently-run 
plantations in the West Indies began 
selling sugar at prices that Brazilian 
growers couldn't match. 

Late in the same century, mam- 
moth fields of gold and diamonds 
were discovered*in the province of 
Minas Gerais. Brazil led the world 
in gold production for a century, 
before its supply finally ran out. 

As Brazil grew, many colonists 
came to feel that it should break its 
ties with tiny Portugal. In the 1780's 
a revolt against the Portuguese was 
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led by a dentist named Joaquim da 
Silva Xavier, better known as “Ti- 
radentes” (toothpuller). The revolt 
failed and Tiradentes was hanged. 

A new opportunity for independ- 
ence came in 1807, when France in- 
vaded Portugal. The Portuguese 
royal family fled to Brazil. When 
King John VI finally returned to Por- 
tugal in 1821, he left his son, Dom 
Pedro, to manage Brazilian affairs. 
Only a year later, however, Dom 
Pedro surprised his father by mak- 
ing Brazil an indepecdent nation 
and proclaiming himself Emperor 
Pedro I. 

The new monarch was not overly 
popular with the Brazilians, and in 
1831 he was forced to abdicate. His 
seven-year-old son ascended the 
throne as Emperor Pedro II. 

Until the young emperor reached 
manhood, the real “power behind 
the throne” was a brilliant scientist 
and statesman, Jose Bonifacio de An- 
drada e Silva. As Pedro II's tutor, 
Bonifacio gave the emperor a well- 
rounded, liberal education. 

Pedro II learned Bonifacio’s les- 
sons well. During his 58-year reign, 
Brazil eujoyed peace and relative 
prosperity. Pedro II encouraged com- 
merce, promoted public education, 
and, in 1888, abolished slavery. 

This act of mercy was Pedro's 
downfall. Angry plantation owners 
joined other opponents of the re- 
gime to oust Pedro II in 1889. Brazil 
became a republic with an elected 
president and a congress. It also 
adopted a federal form of govern- 
ment, like the VU. S. 

As the 20th century dawned, the 
growing demand for rubber in in- 
dustry seemed to usher in a bright 
new era for Brazil. Huge fortunes 
were made by adventurers who 
tapped the wild rubber trees in the 
Amazon Valley. But history re- 
peated itself. Rubber plantations in 
the Far East, using cheap Asian 
labor, undersold Brazil in the world 
market. 


Coffee came into prominence dur- 
ing World War I, but the great de- 
pression of 1929 brought a new 
“bust” to Brazil. In those troubled 
times, a politician named Getulio 
Vargas seized power. Vargas ruled 
for many years as a benevolent dic- 
tator, introducing economic and so- 
cial reforms and leading Brazil into 
World War II on the Allies’ side. 

In 1945, Vargas was forced to re- 
sign and a new constitution restored 
democracy to Brazil. Vargas made 
a startling comeback in 1950, when 
Brazilians chose him president in a 
free election. Shocked by evidence 
of corruption among his aides, Var- 
gas committed suicide in 1954. 

The next year Dr. Juscelino Kubit- 
schek was elected president. He 
started work on a new capital city, 
Brasilia, and rushed through the con- 
struction of new roads, dams, and 
power projects. Before his term was 
up, Kubitschek could claim that he 
had fulfilled his campaign promise, 
“Fifty years of progress in five.” 

But critics complained that Kubit- 
schek’s motto should have been, 
“Fifty years of debt in five.” The 
cost of building a new capital, pro- 
moting industrial development, and 
buying up the coffee surplus was 
staggering. At the end of 1960, the 
government was “in the red” by 


SKY-HIGH PRICES 

To pay its many debts, the gov- 
ernment simply printed more and 
more money. This touched off a run- 
away inflation. During the past five 
years, the Brazilian cost of living 
more than tripled! 

Under the Constitution Kubitschek 
could not succeed himself as presi- 
dent. The winner of the 1960 presi- 
dential election was Janio Quadros, 
who promised to halt inflation, solve 
the coffee surplus problem, and end 
corruption in government. 

No sooner had he taken office than 
Quadros began trying to fulfill his 
promises. He decreed a longer work- 
day for civil servants, fired 10,000 
political appointees of Kubitschek, 
and put the nation on a strict “aus- 
terity program.” 

Quadros was faced with an ad- 
ditional problem. Although Brazil’s 
Communist Party is small, Cuba’s 
pro-Communist Premier, Fidel Cas- 
tro, has attracted a wide following 
in Brazil. One of Castro’s admirers 
is Francisco Juliao, who founded 








THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for ‘World Week"’ by Brande! 
President Janio Quadros 


SHORTLY AFTER his land- 
slide victory in last fall’s election, 
Brazil’s President Janio Quadros 
secretly boarded a steamer for 
Evrope. There he spent three 
months visiting art galleries and 
eluding curious newsmen. 

Soon all Brazil was asking, 
“Where's Janio?” The only time 
that Quadros broke his three- 
month silence was when a rumor 
spread that he had shaved off his 
familiar mustache. Quickly he 
wired his staff: “Mustache intact.” 
Perhaps, he suggested, “My ene- 
mies are tearing their hair.” 

A flair for the dramatic has 
helped Janio da Silva Quadros 
win the hearts of Brazilian voters. 
The son of a doctor, Quadros was 
born 44 years ago in the frontier 
state of Mato Grosso. Later he 
moved to Sao Paulo, where he 
studied law and taught high school 
geography. Elected city council- 
man in 1948, Quadros worked late 
so many nights that he was given 
his own key to the city hall! 

After serving as mayor of Sao 
Paulo, Quadros was elected gov- 
ernor of Sao Paulo State in 1954. 
He pulled the state out of near- 
bankruptcy by cutting waste and 
ending corruption. 

Quadros became so popular 
that he won the Christian Demo- 
cratic party’s nomination for the 
presidency without seeking it. 
During his campaign, he carried 
a broom to show that he planned 
to sweep away inflation. 

Now that Quadros is president, 
his budget-cutting efforts are 
making many enemies. But he is 
unconcerned. “I have attained,” 
he says, “the maximum to what a 
man could aspire. Now my only 
ambition is to serve.” 

















AVIATION IN BRAZIL 


From 
Oxcart 
to Airplane 


THOUSANDS otf persons in 

the isolated interior of Brazil, 

an airplane is a familiar, everyday 

sight. Yet these same people have 
never seen an automobile! 

Brazil’s jungles, swamps, and 
mountains make overland trans- 
portation almost impossible in 
many regions. To ferry) 
gers and freight between widely 
separated cities, Brazilians have 
turned to the airplane. Today, 
Brazil has 1,100 airports, and 
aviation industry larger than that 
of all other countries except th 
United States. 

Considering the importance of 
aviation to Brazil, it seems fitting 
that one of the great pioneers of 
the Air Age was a Brazilian—Al 
berto Santos-Dumont. 

Son of the richest coffee 
in Brazil, Santos-Dumont was 
born near Sao Paulo in 1873 
When he was 18, he went to Paris 
to study. There he became fasci- 
nated with dirigibles, huge engine 
driven balloons. 


FLOATING ON AIR 

In 1898 Santos-Dumont piloted 
his first dirigible. The cigar-shaped 
craft was the first airship to fly 
against the wind. During the 
next eight years, Santos-Dumont 
built 13 more dirigibles. 

The daring stunts of “the little 
man from Brazil” made Santos- 
Dumont the toast of Paris. Dressed 
in a black suit and a bowler hat. 
he would land his dirigible on a 
Paris boulevard to lunch at a 
favorite cafe. When one of his 
dirigibles crashed into a rooftop, 
he escaped death by leaping 
nimbly onto a window ledge. 

Another time, the engine 


p issen- 


in 


planter 


The Bettmann. Archive 
PLANE PIONEER: Alberto Santos- 
Dumont and an early flying machine. 


stopped and the dirigible fell into 
a tree. Friends hurried to the 
scene, fearing that Santos-Dumont 
had been killed. Instead, they 
found the dirigible perched in 
the treetop. Santos-Dumont was 
standing inside, calmly munching 
a sandwich. 

In 1906 Santos-Dumont turned 
his attention to building a craft 
which would be heavier than air. 
The result was the “Bis-14,” a bi- 
plane which resembled a huge 
box kite. Unlike modern planes 
this craft had the “tail” at the 
front and the propeller at thé 
real 

With Santos-Dumont at the 
ontrols, the “Bis-14” flew 36 feet 
through the air on September 13 
1906. This was the first airplane 
Hight in Europe. 

At the time, Santos-Dumont be- 
lieved that he had 
world’s first airplane flight. But 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, came 
forward with proof that they had 
flown a plane on December 17, 
1903. The resulting controversy 
saddened Santos-Dumont, who 
retired from aviation and returned 


made the 


to Brazil. 

4 moody man, Santos-Dumont 
blamed himself for the death and 
destruction wrought by airplanes 
in World War I. In 1932 he com- 
mitted suicide. 

The life of the great aviator 
might have been happier if he 
could have seen how the airplane 
would eventually benefit Brazil— 
and the whole world. 
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several “Peasants’ Leagues” in the 
poverty-ridden Northeast. Juliao has 
warned Quadros that the govern- 
ment must aid the Northeast or “the 
farmers will take what they want by 
revolution.” 

A desire to stay on good terms 
with Leftist elements in Brazil may 
explain Quadros’ peculiar zig-zags in 
foreign policy. At times, he has 
seemed to be leading Brazil on the 
road toward neutralism. 

Before his election, Quadros went 
to Cuba to visit Castro—yet refused 
an invitation to the White House 
When he became president, Quadros 
announced that Brazil would no 
longer support the United States in 
its opposition to a United Nations 
vote on the admission of Communist 
China to the U. N. Quadros has ex- 
pressed a desire to increase Brazil's 
trade with Communist nations. 

On the other hand, Quadros has 
a reputation as a vigorous anti-Com- 
munist. He was obviously referring 
to Cuba’s Castro when he told Bra- 
zilians, “In those countries where 
they have tried to solve their prob 
lems through revolution, the people 
lose more than they gain.” 

There is no doubt that Quadros 
expects large-scale U. S. aid to help 
Brazil get back on its feet. The U. § 
already has offered Brazi] $100,000 
000 in credits to meet its bills. 

President Quadros is faced with a 
crowded agenda. He has promised 
to hold down the rising cost of liv- 
ing; balance the national budget: 
and raise the living standards of mil 
lions of poverty-stricken Brazilians 
Can he accomplish all these tasks 
while steering the country away from 
communism and Castroism? The 
next five years will tell the tale. 





Words in the News 


inflation (p. 16)—When people have 
more money in their pockets—but the 
amount of goods available for purchase 
stays the same—prices usually rise. This 
is inflation. 


Say It Right! 


Rio de Janeiro (p. 13)—REE-oh deh 
Zhuh-NAY-roh. 

Sao Paulo (p. 13)—sowm POW-loo. 

sertao (p. 13)—sehr-TOWM. 

Janio Quadros (p. 16)—ZHAH-nyoh 
KWAH-drosh. 

Pedro Cabral (p. 16)—PAY-throo kah- 
VRAHL. 

Getulio Vargas (p. 17)—zheh-TOO-lee- 
oh VAR-gahsh. 

Juscelino Kubitschek (p. 17)-ZHOO- 
seh-lee-no koo-bee-SHEK. 





me a 
American Museum of Natural History photos 


TRIUMPHANT TRIO: Joseph Geiler (left), Michael Bandrowski (center), and Alfred 
Seifker display the rock slab that made them famous overnight (see close-up below). 


Fossil 


Finders 


World Week interviews three New Jersey teens who scored 


GPLITTING ROCKS may not be 
 everyone’s idea of fun. But ac- 
cording to Alfred Seifker, 17, of 
West New York, New Jersey, “it can 
be fascinating, especially when you 
find a fossil inside.” 

Alfred doesn’t recall how many 
rocks he has split in the four years 
since he became an amateur paleon- 
tologist (a student of prehistoric ani- 
mals and plants). But he estimates 
that he has uncovered about 1,000 
fossils—mostly of fish. “None of them 
was very rare,” said Alfred. “I kept 
hoping that one day I would make 
a really big find.” 

Last summer Alfred organized his 
own fossil-hunting expedition. He 
was joined by two friends, Joseph 
Geiler and Michael Bandrowski, both 
16. Armed with hammers, crowbars, 
picks, and shovels, the teen-agers 
decided to explore an abandoned 
rock quarry near Alfred’s home. 

“It seemed to be a promising site,” 
Michael Bandrowski told World 
Week. “A shopping center was going 
to be built there,” he explained, 
“and a construction crew had blasted 
away a lot of the surface rocks. We 
figured there might be some geologi- 
cal treasures underneath.” 

At first, all that the boys turned 
up were rather commonplace fish 
fossils. But they kept on digging. 


a scientific firs-—in an abandoned rock quarry 


“After a month the only thing we 
had to show for our work was a lot 
of blisters on our hands,” said Joseph 
Geiler. 

“Then one day we found this 
rock,” Alfred continued. “We split it 
open.” Embedded was a strange- 
looking skeleton about seven inches 
long (see photo at right). The boys 
had never seen anything like it. 


RARE REPTILE 


The teens took their rock slab to 
the Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. There a team of 
experts examined it carefully. Last 
month museum officials held a press 
conference—to make an important 
announcement: The fossil, reporters 
were told, was the first of its kind 
ever found, It was the skeleton of 
a winged reptile which had lived 
175,000,000 years ago! 

According to museum officials, the 
reptile was probably the first animal 
with a backbone ever to soar through 
the air. It had a ten-inch wing span 
and could glide for a distance of 
100 to 300 feet. The experts believe 
that it appeared on earth some 60,- 
000,000 years before the first birds. 

Legally, the fossil belongs to the 
teen-agers who discovered it. But 
they agreed that “it’s much more 
important to have it in a museum.” 


Any plans for the future? World 
Week asked the boys. “You bet,” 
they replied. All three plan to go on 
to college to prepare for careers in 
paleontology. But even before that, 
said Joseph, “we hope to start our 
own museum of natural history.” It 
will be a special type of museum— 
for teen-agers only. Quipped Michael, 
“The only thing in it over 21 will 
be the fossils!” 


—LEONARD BERKOWE 


FIRST ONE FOUND: This is a fossil 
of the earliest known gliding reptile. 





Sky-Bound 
Students 


Air Force Academy cadets take off 
at jet speed, but mostly for classes 


O brass bands greet new students at 

the Air Force Academy’s 17,900- 
acre campus 10 miles from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Instead, the new- 
comers are hustled off for a grueling 
seven-week basic military training 
course. 

Then it’s into the regular classroom 
routine for them. Casual attire, like that 
worn on many college campuses, is not 
allowed. The freshman cadet must 
wear a spotless uniform at all times. In 
addition, the “lowly” freshman must 
stand at attention when addressed by 
upper-classmen, square corners when 
walking, and double-time when in cadet 
areas. 


CROWDED CURRICULUM 


But, as one cadet told World Week, 
that’s relatively smooth sailing com- 
pared to the rough classroom load. 
How, he asked, would you like to major 
in, say, humanities, yet still have to take 
aerodynamics, astronautics, and thermo- 
dynamics, not to mention physiology, 
physics, and engineering mechanics? 

“We require a four-year total of 144% 
academic credit hours,” said faculty 
dean Brigadier General Robert McDer- 
mott. Piled on that are another 40% 


hours of airmanship and military 
studies, athletics, and an elective course. 
This adds up to a considerably heavier 
load than that required by most engi- 
neering or liberal arts schools. “It’s four 
years of hard work,” admits Academy 
Superintendent Major Genera] William 
S. Stone. 


STRESS ON SCIENCE 


In theory, the academic hours are 
balanced between the basic and ap- 
plied sciences, and the humanities and 
social sciences. “They're balanced all 
right,” said several cadets. “Balanced 
so that we have to spend about 85 per 
cent of our time on science courses— 
even if we are humanities majors.” 

Despite the -heavy academic load 
some 80 per cent of the two gradu- 
ating classes thus far have compiled 
more than the minimum number of 
credits. 

Some cadets have even had time for 
extracurricular high-jinks. One morn- 
ing, for instance, part of an instructor's 
uniform had somehow been perched 
atop a seemingly unclimbable pole. It 
took Academy maintenance crews two 
days to figure out how to clear the 
pole. 


USAFA photo 


LISTEN AND LEARN: In this ultra-modern language laboratory at the Air Force 
Academy the lessons are recorded. But ‘live’ teachers still give out final grades. 
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“Weren't you a little proud of the 
ingenuity the students showed in the 
pole incident?” an Academy official was 
asked, “Yes,” he said, “but we wouldn’t 
let the cadets know it.” 

Such escapades aside, the Air Force 
Academy has built up a solid scholastic 
record in its six-year life span. Its first 
graduating class placed second among 
187 universities whose seniors took the 
Graduate Record Exam, a standard test 
for students trying to enter graduate 
school. The class of 1960 ranked third. 

Most of the graduates, armed with 
their Bachelor of Science degrees and 
commissions as Second Lieutenants in 
the United States Air Force, go on to 
flying school. It takes another year’s 
training to earn a pilot's rating. A few 
go to civilian graduate schools. One 
1959 graduate, for instance, won a 
Rhodes Scholarship and studied at Ox- 
ford University, England. 

Upon finishing his schooling, he, like 
all Academy graduates, was required to 
serve at least four years in some branch 
of the service. “Most of us, however, 
are thinking in terms of 20 or 30 years 
in the Air Force,” said one cadet. 


EXIT CLASS OF ‘61 

In just six weeks the class of ’61 will 
be receiving its diplomas and starting 
out on that long career. And just two 
months from today, the class of 1965 
will be entering the Academy grounds. 

Who are these prospective Air Force 
officers? To be eligible for appointment 
to the Academy, a candidate must be 
between 17 and 22 years old, unmar- 
ried, and in good physical condition 
He must then survive some rigorous 
academic competition for the available 
vacancies. In 1960, for example, there 
were some 7,000 applicants for 772 
vacancies. 

Each of the 537 members of Congress 
may designate one candidate for the 
Air Force Academy each year. Most 
Congressmen, however, select 11 can- 
didates and ask the Academy to choose 
the best qualified applicant. In evalu- 
ating the applicants, the Academy gives 
the highest consideration to college 
board examination results and high 
school records, 

Other vacancies are reserved for sons 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force person- 
nel, sons of soldiers killed in war, and 
sons of Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners. 

About 90 per cent of those vacan- 
cies, if past records are any guide, will 
be filled by students ranking in the top 
10 per cent of their high school classes. 
“We may not sprout the traditional col- 
lege ivy on our streamlined glass and 
aluminum buildings,” said an Air Force 
Acadeérthy officer. “But we sure do grow 
a healthy crop of scholars.” 

—~Inwin ISENBERG 





APRIL 26, 1961 


HE WAS TALL, thin, and gangling 
in appearance. The distance from 
the soles of his boots to the tip of the 
straight black hair on top of his head 
stretched a full six feet, four inches. 
And when he moved, some thought that 
he was practically all arms and legs. 

Yet, for all his physical awkwardness, 
he spoke with an eloquence matched 
by few. And although he was big-boned 
and strong, his words and deeds were 
characterized by a gentleness and a 
subtle, homespun humor. 

The story of Abraham Lincoln is 
probably as well documented as that of 
any man who ever lived. So much has 
been written about this rough-hewn 
backwoodsman who became the 16th 
President of the United States that many 
libraries devote entire sections to “Lin- 
colnia.” Now, on the centennial of the 
Civil War, interest in the man most 
closely associated with that courageous 
yet tragic period in American history 
promises to grow to a new peak. 


THE FRONTIER YEARS 


Abraham Lincoln was born February 
12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
Home was a tiny log cabin. And life on 
what was then the frontier meant hard 
work and more hard work—from morn- 
ing to night. As young “Abe” shot up in 
stature at an alarming rate, the difficulty 
of his chores increased proportionately. 
There were rails to be split for fences, 
wood to be chopped for cooking and 
for warmth, corn to be cut and husked. 
Throughout his life, Lincoln continued 
to refer to the ax as “that most useful 
instrument.” 

When Abe was seven, his family de- 
cided to move to a farm in Indiana. 
There, Abe’s mother died. But in 1819, 


OU Can Win a Cash Prize in W 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


his father took a brief trip back to Ken- 
tucky and returned with a new wife. 
Abe adored his stepmother as much as 
he loved his mother. Later in life, Lin- 
coln the man was to say of his step- 
mother, “all that I am or ever hope to 
be, I owe to her.” 

The endless chores on a frontier farm 
left precious little time for formal school- 
ing. By the time he was 15, Abe had 
attended a total of about 12 months of 
school. “Somehow I could read, write, 
and cipher...,” he later recalled. He 
borrowed what few books were available 





“With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
ore in.” 

—Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
~Great Americans in 1900 by 96 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











from his neighbors and read whenever 
he had a spare moment. 

In 1830 the Lincolns moved again, 
this time to Illinois. Shortly afterward 
Abe accepted a job to help pole a flat- 
boat down the Mississippi River all the 
way to New Orleans, Louisiana. The 
trip provided adventure and gave him 
his first look at a large city. One thing 
he never forgot was the sight of Negro 
men, women, and children being sold 
in the slave markets as if they were live- 
stock. “If I ever get a chance to hit that 
thing,” he said of slavery, “Ill hit it 
hard.” 

Returning upriver, Lincoln worked 
briefly as a store clerk before the out- 
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break of the Black Hawk War (a con- 
flict between settlers and Indians in 
Illinois). Enlisting in the militia, Cap- 
tain Lincoln saw no fighting but re- 
ported that he made frequent attacks 
upon the wild onions and had “a good 
many bloody struggles with the mos- 
quitoes.” 

By now a popular local figure, Lin- 
coln ran for the state legislature and 
won by a large majority. Service in the 
Illinois General Assembly gave him his 
first chance to make public his attitudes 
on slavery. He declared that “the insti- 
tution of slavery is founded on both in- 
justice and bad policy.” But he would 
not support the abolishment of slavery 
by force or war. 

During his years in the legislature, 
he began to study law, receiving his 


. license to practice in 1838. And it was 


in Springfield, the state capital, that he 
met and married dark-eyed Mary Todd 
(they were to have four children, but 
only one lived to adulthood). In 1846 
the rising young lawyer was elected to 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 


FACING THE NATION 


The next decade saw Lincoln trans- 
formed into a national political figure. 
In 1856 he helped to organize a new 
Republican party. Two years after that, 
he challenged Illinois Senator Stephen 
Douglas to a series of public debates 
on slavery. Douglas took the position 
that the people in each state, and each 
new state entering the Union, should 
decide for themselves whether to per- 
mit or forbid slavery in their own state. 
Said Lincoln in reply, “I do not believe 
this government can endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free... .” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The New Frontier 


By Patricia Tarse:, Immaculata H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


® Starred words refer to the Kennedy Administration 
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° ___ Stevenson, U. S. Represe1 
ative to the U. N. 

. Second name of Director of FBI 

. Used for rowing. 

. Accomplished action. 

. The Secretary of the Treasury comes 

from this state (abbr.). 

: Preamble to the U. S. Constitution 

begins: “______., the people. 

. ye a (abbr.). 

. The President keeps a weekend home 
in this state —-)- 

. Electrically charged atom. 

Dulles, Director of CIA 


25. Nickname of Attorney General. 


. To melt. 

. Four-sided container. 

. Power possessed by President to pre- 
vent enactment of measures passed 
by Congress. 

. Stannum (chemical abbr.). 

. Adverb. 

. Male person. 

. Erbium (chemical abbr.). 

. Opening made by breaking or parting 

. It shoots bullets. 

. Senior (abbr.). 

. Nickname for Edgar. 

. Bushel (abbr.). 

. Long Playing (abbr.). 


44. Boats used for towing. 


. J. Edward , Postmaster General 
. Hover in the upper air. 

. Small poisonous snake. 

. The measure around the waist. 

. Useful in a garden. 

. Truck (abbr.). 

‘ Tantalum ee abbr.). 


le : Ss and seas. 
. Steamship ( ae 
9. Blooms in the ~ he 

David E. Director of 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Treasurer of U., S. 
Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Perform action or task. 
What a lawyer practices. 


. Certain extent of flat surface. 
. This __.. Your Life (TV 


program). 


Editor (abbr.). 


. First name of Secretary of State. 
. Precious stone. 


9. Time calculated after birth of Christ 


( initials ). 
Uses knitting needles to construct 
garments, 


8. Arthur Goldberg, Secretary of —_. 
. Our President’s first name, 


. To cast a ballot. 
. North America (abbr.). 


2. 16 ounces (ab 


PP ® SC @ bo to lo b> 


GO ~1 Go bo 


: « 


- 
_ 
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8. Pierre Salinger, 


oe 


. His wife turned to a pillar of salt. 
4. Prefix meaning formerly. 
5. To exist is to 


“The ______ of sin is death.” 
Target of a recent Russian rocket. 


. Unhappy. 

. Center of a wheel. 

. Dean Rusk, Secretary of 

. Same as 37 down. 

. Automobile. 

2. President Kennedy took a strong 


stand on this Indochina country. 
Secretary 
to the President. 


5. General Practitioner (abbr.). 
3. Drill Instructor (abbr.). 


. Yttrium (chemical abbr.). 
. Exclamation of surprise. 


51. Way of walking. 
2. Used a hoe. 


. It means three. 
57. Ponce de Leon sought the 


“tountain 
of youth” in this state (abbr. ). 
—_____. All Right, Jack! ( British 


movie), 


. Request for quiet. 
. Bureau (abbr.). 
. Lines (abbr.). 








There's Fun for All 


(And Cash Prizes, Too) 


WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 
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OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
tu match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tel] us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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.. with an Olympia Precision Portable— 
the world’s finest quality-built portable. 
[deal for college or career, an Olympia 
Portable makes a great graduation gift 
for the guy or gal who’s really “going 
places”! A breeze to operate, it comes 
fully-equipped with more advanced 
and worthwhile typing features than 
any other portable. There’s even con- 
venient half-spacing—ideal for ruled 
index cards, equations and tabula- 
tions. Distinctive type styles and 
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handsome color options, too. Comes 
complete with handy carrying case.  —_ 


Se Le 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


«++it’s a good way to let your folks know why 
an Olympia Precision Portable would make 
such a fine and useful graduation gift. 
OLYMPIA DIVISION 
Dept. SS-G, Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 
90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
Please send me your booklet “10 Good Reasons 
Why I Should Have An Olympia Portable Type- 
writer for Graduation”. 
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World Week map 


1. MAP WORK 


In the blanks at the left, write the numbers which 
are used on the map to identify the designated coun- 
tries and bodies of water. Your answers will be based on 
what you have read in the Unit and in the introductory 
article on Latin America in last week’s issue 

. The Pacific Ocean 
. Fidel Castro’s domain 
. The Gulf of Mexico 
. Peru 
5. Land of the ancient Aztecs 
. Chile 
. Where coffee is king 
. The Atlantic Ocean 


. The second largest country in South America 


—____10. Uruguay 


WORLD WEEK 


iKnow Your Worldstt2 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Brazil 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 





1. Brazil's new capital city is —_— 
2. Most Brazilians speak what language? —_ 
3. Does Brazil generally suffer from underpopulation 


or overpopulation? 





4. Brazil has the world’s largest reserves of ____-_ 


__, a metal of vital importance to industry. 


5. The Amazon is the (first, second, third, fourth) 


longest river in the world. 





6. True or false? Brazil became a republic as soon as 


it gained its independence in 1822, __ 


7. The man who ruled Brazil both as a dictator and 
as a constitutionally elected President was (Pedro 


Cabral, Juscelino Kubitschek, Getulio Vargas) —_____ 





false? Brazil is a federation like the 


8. True or 


United States. 





9. Name three crops in whose production Brazil 


ranks first or second: 





10. Brazil's largest city and busiest industrial center 








lil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Explain why the Brazilian government is trying to 
encourage new settlements in the sertao, or hinterland. 








2. Summarize Brazil's coffee surplus problem. 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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GRADUATION 
GIFT YEARBOOK 


In the exciting whirl of Graduation, gifts — 
for now and the future — play an important 
role. Whether solely for fun or to serve a more 
serious purpose, they should be chosen wisely. 
Here then, on these pages, is Scholastic Maga- 
zines Yearbook of Graduation Gift suggestions 
to help you in selecting your most wanted 
presents. 
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Whether you dig cool jazz or prefer 
the classics, gifts of your favorite 
records are sure to be popular with 

you. And to make those records really 
sing—what could be greater than the 

very latest in hi-fi equipment or a 

stereo portable! While you're in the 

listening mood, how about a brand-new* 
radio to bring you music, drama, news, 

whenever you want it. A table model, 

standard portable, or one of those 

compact, new transistors will enter- 

tain you and your friends at the beach, 

parties, and picnics. A portable TV set 

—one of the extra-thin, lightweight 

models — will add even more to your 

enjoyment. And if you “hate to get up 

in the morning,” you can wake up 

gently to the strains of music from a 

handsome clock-radio! 


Perhaps you want to make music as 
well as listen to it. Like to toot a sax, 
beat a bass drum for the college band, 
or play the bassoon in the local orches- 


tra society? Then a musical instrument 
is for you! It will sound the right notes 
for many pleasant hours—for yourself 
and others! 


Your “most popular” list would hardly 
be complete without your favorite 
sports. If you’ve had an eye on some 
great new sports equipment, now’s the 
time to get that tennis racquet, a set 
of golf clubs, a bowling ball . . . or a 
new rifle, fishing gear, or a complete 
skin diving rig! Are you a winter sports 
fan? Then ice skates or skis are likely 
to be your top choice. Sports acces- 
sories are going to come in handy, too 
— tennis and golf balls, a smart golf 
or bowling bag, or a season’s supply 
of ammunition. 


Scholastic Advertisers: V-M Phonographs, 
Webcor, Zenith; Buescher Band Instruments, 
Hohner, Selmer; Keds, Louisville Slugger, 
MacGregor, Rawlings, Remington Arms, Sav- 
age, Spalding, Wilson. 
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©1061 Bulows Waten Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, Benne, Milan 


The crude works of an all-metal watch The fine jeweled movement of a Bulova 


If you know someone who is planning to give you a watch, be sure he (or she) sees this message! 


HOW TO BUY A WATCH TODAY 


If you are among the 20-million Americans who will buy a 





watch this year, you may be interested in the following facts. 








Today you may choose from two kinds of watches—one with 
all-metal works and one with a jeweled movement. 


1. The works of the all-metal watch (Shown on the left) 
Though this watch may look good on the outside, you can’t 
be sure of its accuracy, even when it’s brand new! What's more, 
when we asked former owners of this type of watch to tell us 
their experiences, a high proportion reported that their watches 
had completely broken down in less than a year! 


The reasons for this inaccuracy and short life are obvious. To 
save costs, the works are, for the most part, stamped from sheet 
metal, The parts are rougher and cruder, and, instead of using 
jewels for bearings, the makers place metal against metal. 


2. Contrast it with a fine jeweled Bulova movement 
(Shown at the right) Each of the 120 parts is precision 
machined. Every bearing runs in a tiny, perfect jeweled collar 
—with 17 jewels in the most inexpensive Bulova. These jewels 
are more than twice as hard as the toughest steel, assuring you 
long, accurate life. In addition, Bulova parts undergo more 
than 800 inspections and each movement must pass 5 different 
“time tests” before it is approved. 


3. What about costs? If you consider that the all-metal watch 
will keep time (however inaccurate!) for less than 2 years, 
the cost comes to more than $7.50 a year. A 17-jewel Bulova, 
however, is built to keep time accurately for 10 years or more, 
and the cost per year can be as little as $5. That includes clean- 
ings and lubrications, too! And remember—when you buy a 
Bulova, you get a truly fine jeweled watch you can wear or 


give with honest pi ide. 


FOR THE BEST BUY ANYWHERE SEE YOUR BULOVA JEWELER 
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CES BEST LOOKING GD 


The “best looking” gal or guy around How are your “good looks” from head 
campus and town is the “best to toe? To get top rating, you'll want 


groomed” one, too! What better way to be dressed right for every occasion. 


lege, social, or business life than by business and at college .. . so-let 


: : Graduation Day start you on a new 
m 
is anciae Gas wine wardrobe. For the college-bound gal, 


, : sweaters and skirts; smart wool 
smooth shaving and hair preparations dresses will rate with the smart sec- 


to choose from. And, fellows and gals, retary (and besel, The voune man- 
you'll be extra-smooth all the time with part will gt 3 good-looking 
your own razor—either a smart safety ——uysiness suit, extra slacks, or a new 
model, or one of the newest electric sports jacket—and the right accesso- 
shavers. A razor is something of your ries to give you a “dress right” appear- 
own you'll need whether at home, away ance: handsome shirts — dress and 
at school, or in the Axny. Electric shav- sport models — ties, socks, hats, and 
ers for the girls come in a variety of shoes. Good shoes are the mark of the 
attracfive colors. And, glamour gals, truly well-dressed young man .. . and 
there are tsautiful new lipstick shades there are so many smart new styles 
in lovely cases, compacts, perfumes to choose from. 

and colognes to boost your beauty 

rating! Sets of skin care items, soaps, Scholastic Advertisers: Breck, Cashmere 


Bouquet Talc, Dorothy Gray, Halo, Schick 
S r 
hempoos, are among the Many other Safety Razor; Toni, Vaseline, Wildroot; 


grooming items that will help send American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear, 
your personality score soaring! Brown Shoes, DuPont Fibers, Thom McAn. 


CEA BEST ALL AROUND Gm 


For all-year best, a new watch is sure room needs. And don’t forget extra 
to win top votes from you! The boys film and flashbulbs. 
Se a aenie etait A needed and welcome year ‘rounder 
’ a is a good fountain pen. it's a tradi- 
pote oe agin ~ tional Graduation Gift — and so useful! 
SOe. Sonera we ey Een. P For school, business, social notes 
Graduation watch is such a “timely you'll be glad to have a fine pen = 
fe: Atrscnejowery wit’ signe hanésome tak tad with pin 
to receive: cul links and tie pins ‘or et, RNS GE POR oem tang Needs. 
the boys, a charm bracelet for the girls Every day of the year, good books are 
to mark each important event. Or, wonderful companions. Whether you 
Graduation Day may bring you that like adventure, biography, art, novels, 
most precious gift of all: a treasured- books on your favorite subjects will 
forever diamond ring! bring you hours upon hours of pleas- 
We she : ure. Now's the time, too, to get the 
so ah yg ogee dictionary, encyclopaedia set, or other 
onyptiont mt seth oy 4 ia _ y reference works you'll need to build 
y re. o & your own personal library. 


gown on Graduation Day, with your 

“steady” this summer at the beach. preg a Ag ten, 
A ulova, Namiiton, epsane; Sco, seler 

How about a projector for those color Enlargers, Eastman Kodak, General Electric 


shots? If you're a real “camera fiend,” —_Fiashbulbs; Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wearever; 
be sure to put in a bid for your dark Teen Age Book Club. 
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Enter Remington’s 


mA ’ 
ONARCH’s 12 ExTRa FEATURES. $ 00 


. gl 
e Y insta Y Sets o, Clear 
1 Sin ke nstanti ears 


New ime 
3. Erasure toegg and M2PeH conta SCHOLARSHIP 
SWEEPSTAKES! 


Monarch portable 2 Ensure 
Win a $10,000 Scholarship 


changing and cleaning easie,: 
or cash (you pick the school) or 


costs less than $90. 

Has 12 extra features mcr a a 
Wel one of fifty $500 Scholarships. 
Ask your 


7.C¢ 
Card and Writing line SCale Jet 
- '@fs yOu 
Remington dealer 


never before assembled 


8, Adjusta 
ble 
Paper edge guide lets you 
for free rules! 


in any portable 
insert 
nder $100 a btn 
s * Variable | sapininn 
N@ Spacer lets yo 
P i ‘ U type 
10. ail nes” of tuled Paper! ‘ 
Chine | “8° centering deyi 
tight for sate, Carr Se locks ma 
11. To, ying 
diuia, oo” "eRulator @diue) 
Widual *fegy IUStS to you, 
12. Ligt 
* “enter 
siness or ene Without a hint of 
reep” while You typ flim 
2e! 
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Thanks to Monarch’s 12 extra features, you can zip through just about every kind of typing your studies demand. You'll do 

more school work with less effort, so your marks can take a permanent turn for the better. And Monarch’s precision lets you 

turn out the most beautiful, crisp printwork this side of an office machine, too! Have your dealer show You Monarch by Remington. 

spstakes not applicable outside continental U.S. or where prohibited by state law 
pewriter Division Sperry Rand Corporation 


Hurry! Sweepstakes closes midnight, July 15, 1961! Swee 
Remington Portable T. 
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CEA TOP HONORS GN 


What will get “top honors” from you? 
Certainly a handsome set of luggage 
will — complete with your initials to 
make’ it personally yours. Smart lug- 
gage will be ideal for college, for an 
on-the-road job, or for weekend trips. 
It’s a gift you'll use and use! 


A telephone of your own may ring just 
the right bell for you! Think of the 
convenience of a plone in your room 
—and a telephone directory listing in 
your name! You'll say “goodbye” to 
family phone feuds — and “hello” to 
wonderful privacy! You can have your 
phone in color, too, to match the decor 
of your room. And, if you're extra 
lucky, your gift may inciude several 
months of local service. 


Would you like to win “top honors” on 
the “best dressed” list, girls? You can, 
if you have a handy, easy-to-use sew- 
ing machine. How wonderful it will be 
to have all the pretty clothes you want, 


What can help you get ahead in college 
and the business world? A typewriter 
can! When you have your own, you'll 
find out how speedy and convenient it 


Y is to accomplish all of your writing — 


/ 


from term papers to pen-pal letters. 
It's so easy to learn how to type, too! 
There are many attractive new porta- 
bles to choose from: so lightweight, 
and in a variety of smart colors! 


A look into the future means marriage 
for most of you. For the girls espe- 
cially, it’s likely to be in the very near 
future. Chances are, you've started 
your hope chest of lovely things you'll 
want to have in your own home. For 
Graduation, you can choose your favor- 
ite patterns of beautiful sterling and 
fine china — or add place settings to 
those you've already chosen. Sparkling 
glassware and lovely linens are other 
items of “gracious living” you'll want 
to select to keep throughout the years. 


in the very latest styles, at a fraction 
of their cost! Everyone will want to 
know your fashion secret! A sewing 
machine will be one of your ‘most 
treasured possessions for years to 
come. 


Out in front, the most appealing of all 
gifts — is an automobile. Whether it’s 
a sleek convertible, one of the new, 
economical compact cars, or that 
handsome, second-hand model you've 
had your eye on... it will be a very 
proud possession, and a distinct asset 
to your social life. Perhaps you already 
have your own special “car fund” of 
money you've earned and saved. Then 
Graduation Day can bring the final — 
and most important — contribution to 
your savings, to make your dream of 
owning a car come true! 


Scholastic Advertisers: Bell Telephone Sys- 


tem; Singer; Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cushman, 
Ford, General Motors, Harley-Davidson. 


A successful future means planning 
for it financially, too. A gift check at 
Graduation time can unlock the door 
to the things you most desire. It’s the 
sort of gift that can be made to work 
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for you. Your own savings account, or / i, 
an investment in your name — in life 


insurance, U. S. Savings Bonds, or in 
stock — will make your money grow 
and bring you the important things you 
want throughout life. (If you’re lucky 
enough to be heading for college, it 
may be because of just such wise fi- 
nancial planning by your parents.) A 
share of stock is your share in the 


growth of American industry; a Gov- % 


ernment bond is your faith in the 
growth of your country. An investment 
gift will help make your future a 
brighter, happier one. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Olympia, Remington 
Rand, Royal, Smith-Corona; Equitable Life 
Assurance, New York Life. 
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Bean-Town Buster 
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Boston Red Sox batting coach Ted Williams, left, one of the greatest baseball 
hitters of all-time, shows sensational rookie Carl Yastrzemski the proper way 


to grip his bat. The Sox 


OME TEAMS must live right 
just plain lucky. They always 


to be coming up with a “bell-weather” 


~a big hitter who can carry the offens 

The Yankees are, of course, th 
example. They’ve had a “big man 
40 years! They started with th 
and only Babe Ruth. When he fade 
there was Lou Gehrig. When Gehrig 
went, there was Joe DiMaggio 
when DiMag’ faded, there was M 
Mandle. 

Now take the Boston Red Sox. | 
20 years, their big bat was Ted Wil- 
liams, the greatest hitter of our time 
When Ted announced he was quitting, 
the Sox fans blubbered in their 
grams: “There'll never b: 
him. The Sox is dead.” 

That was last October. N 
Boston is weeping any more. The 
“The King is dead! Long live the 
That new king is a slim 2l-yea 
named Carl Yastrzemski (pro1 
Yuh-strem-skee). Of 
early to tell, but he looks 
great one. 

Ted Williams himself sa 
zemski is going to make tl 


courst 


are grooming Yastrzemski to replace Williams. 


fans forget about me (impossible!) and 
everybody else. He has everything 
He’s eager to learn, and you don’t have 
to tell him anything more than once. 
He'll lead the League in hitting in a 
year or two.” 

Praise from Williams is like praise 
from Caesar, But Ted is only echoing 
all the experts. Everyone agrees Yast 
zemski is the best-looking rookie to 
ome up since Mickey Mantle 

Che smooth, lefty clouter was signed 
only two years ago. The Sox sent him 
to Raleigh in the Class B ¢ 
League, and Carl came through like 
Sheriff Matt Dillon. Get this: In his 
very first year in organized ball, he led 
the League in batting with .377, in 
luding 15 homers and 100 runs-batted- 


irolina 


So, last year, the Sox promoted 
to Minne apolis in the fast 17 
American Association. And Car] 
with another fabulous season 
339—second-best mark 
League. That quickly moved him up 
to the varsity. 
Who is this Carl Yastrzemski? Where 
es he come from? Who spotted him? 


I can give you the real inside story, 
thanks to one of Scholastic Magazines’ 
new advertising managers—Ed McCar- 
rick. Before coming to us, Ed was chief 
New England scout for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. In fact, he still works part-time 
for the world’s champions. He’s one of 
the shrewdest talent judges in the busi- 


ness. 


The Inside Story 

I'll let Ed tell the rest of the story: 

“T first heard of Carl Yastrzemski in 
1956. I talking ‘shop’ with a 
Giants’ scout, and he casually men- 
tioned a ‘good-looking’ young hitter 
whom he had just seen on the Island 
(Long Island, New York). I mentally 
marked the boy—it was Yastrzemski— 
’ a high school kid worth 


was 


as a ‘follow 
following 

“A couple of weeks later I dropped 
in on Bridgehampton High to see the 
kid in action. I liked him right off. He 
had a beautiful swing and that very 
rare quality called a ‘quick bat.’ He 
could wait until the last split second to 
lash through with the bat. If you've 
ever seen hitters like Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial, and Hank Aaron, you'll 
know what I mean. 

“That was terrific for a high school 
hitter. Most kids roll over and die when 
a pitcher begins to ‘spin the ball 
(throw curves). When you see a boy 
waiting until the last split second and 
hitting both the curve and the fast ball, 
you know you have something special. 

“I also liked Carl in the field. He was 
playing shortstop at the time and 
showed good hands, agility, and speed. 
The only question mark was his throw- 
ing arm. It was good enough for high 
school or semi-pro ball, but it was ‘bor- 
der-line’ from a pro standpoint. 

“So I filed a report with the Pirates. 
I said that Yastrzemski had definite big 
league potential, that he had a chance 
to become an outstanding hitter. He 
might not make it at shortstop, but he 
certainly could play somewhere in the 
infield or outfield. I also added a note 
that when the time came to sign him, 
his ‘market’ (bonus) would be any- 
where from 80 to 100 thousand dollars. 

“I continued following Carl that 
summer. He played on a semi-pro team 
called the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardinals. 
Car! played short and batted No. 3. His 
father played third base batted 
No. 4! 

“I'd like to say something about his 
dad. He was a potato farmer, a fine 
gentleman, and a heck of a ball player. 
He was 42 or 43 when I first saw him 
play, and couldn’t run or throw any 
more. But he had those good hands and 
could really hit. At one time he certain- 
ly must have been a big league pros- 
pect 


and 


Continued on page 33) 





Nellie Fox asks: 7 Ve 
CHECK YOUR 
“Are you ready for STANDING HERE 


a 9) ’ YES 

a Major League Glove?” | &e2=:, 
Do you play same 
position regularly? 











Are you a member of 
an organized team? 





Would you like a major 
league career? 


Would a big league glove 
give you confidence? 














If you checked “YES" to 3 or more ques- 
tions, then you are ready for a major 
league glove. 


whi 


NELLIE FOX MODEL A2900 AL KALINE MODEL A2930 
Snap-Action palm, ball Professional style with 
scooping Triple-Lock web Lock-Tite web, Grip-Tite 
and adjustable Hold-Tite pocket. Leather lined. Ad- 
wrist strap. Leather lined. justable wrist strap. 


we A cone * mm © 


THE SAME GLOVE BIG LEAGUERS PLAY TO WIN WITH 


WEAR. Full size professional model of 
finest glove leather gives you complete # 
control. Snap-Action design traps ball 
with no rebound. Triple-Lock web adds 


inches more reach. Leather lined. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Nellie Fox and Al Kaline are members of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Gay Head 


Q. How do you strike up a conversa- 
tion with a girl over the phone? 


A. Hey there! You with the receiver 
in your hand! Don’t wait for inspiration 
to hit you, while you stammer around, 
leaving Patty puzzled as to just why 
you called. 

Have a good reason for calling in the 
first place. This will launch the conver- 
sation easily. You might call to check 
a homework assignment, or to ask Pat- 
ty to help out on the tennis tournament 
committee. Or, you might be asking her 
to be your date for the class picnic. In 
any case, after the “hello’s” you'll have 
something definite to say. 

Of course, before you hang up, you'll 
want to chat for a minute with Patty. 
Until you know her well, so that you 
automatically have lots to say to each 
other, you may need to think of a 
couple of topics in advance—interests 
you have in common, such as sports, 
music, or movies, But don’t memorize 
a speech. Instead, ask her, “What do 
you think of—(Bobby Darin’s latest rec- 
ord, the new movie at the Paramount, 


the results of the track meet)?” Once 
you find a topic that interests both of 
you, you should have no trouble making 
conversation. 

Girls, generally, are likely to be more 
talkative than boys. The chances are 
that Patty will be glad to carry the 
conversational “ball” at least halfway. 
You'll probably stray to other topics 
and not even use some of the ones you 
thought of in advance. If this happens, 
you've succeeded, and you'll be more 
relaxed the next time you phone her. 

One bit of common sense: Don’t pro- 
long the conversation. Three minutes is 
long enough for any casual conversa- 
tion. Patty's family will be grateful if 
you remember that. 


Q. When a boy shows politeness by 
opening doors, helping you with your 
wraps, etc., should you say “thank you” 
every time? 


A. Yes indeed! You appreciate his 
thoughtfulness, and it’s thoughtful of 
you to show that you do. A simple 
“thank you” with a smile is in order. 


WORLD WEEK 


Q. I’m going on fifteen, but I’m still 
afraid of animals, especially dogs. What 
can I do? 


A. Although you may not be able to 
remember it, you probably had an un- 
pleasant experience with a dog or an- 
other animal when you were quite 
young. You don’t inherit a fear of ani- 
mals; you learn it. Many people have 
stranger fears than yours (fear of flow- 
ers or snow, for instance). It may take 
awhile for you to overcome your fear. 
Be patient and persevering. 

Try getting used to animals a little at 
a time. Look at pictures of them. Keep 
looking until you can enjoy it—until you 
can laugh at their funny poses and ex- 
pressions. Maybe handling stuffed toy 
animals would help you also. 

If you have a friend who has a quiet 
pet—not the rambunctious kind—ask 
your friend to help you get acquainted 
with it. 

Cats are especially good for this, since 
most of them are not overly friendly 
and they allow you to make the over- 
tures, As you gain confidence, you can 
proceed to dogs. 

When you feel more relaxed around 
animals, you might try a trip to the zoo. 
They're all behind bars, you know! Start 
with the kind you're least afraid of. 

If you can’t seem to shake your fear, 
it might be wise to talk it over with a 
counsellor at your school or one your 
doctor recommends. Remember, there’s 
no disgrace in asking professional help 
on your problems. It’s a mature way to 
approach them. 





How Would. 
You Solve It’? 


Sitting Pretty 


“YOU CAN expect us back around 
eleven, Sandy,” said Mrs. Evans. “Jim- 
my will probably sleep all evening. You 
can reach us at this number. Help your- 
self to a snack from the refrigerator.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Evans,” said Sandy. 
“Have a good time.” 

The Evanses hadn’t been gone long 
before the phone rang. It was Ellen, 
Sandy’s best friend. 

“Hi,” she said. “Your mother told me 
you were baby-sitting tonight. It’s too 
bad, because Steve’s cousin is here and 
I'd like you to meet him—hey, how 
about the three of us coming over 
there?” 

“Well,” Sandy said doubtfully, “I 
really don’t know whether they'd like 


me to have company. We might disturb 
the baby.” 

“Oh, we won't bother him. And we'll 
leave before the Evanses get back.” 

“All right,” agreed Sandy. “I'll see 
you in a while, Bye.” 

It wasn’t long before the guests ar- 
rived. While Sandy and Ellen went 
into the kitchen to get Cokes and sand- 
wiches, the boys discovered that the 
Evanses had a fine stereo and a large 
collection of jazz records, The evening 
passed noisily and quickly unti] 10:30 
when a car pulled up in the driveway. 

By the time the Evanses walked in the 
door, the stereo was quiet, and four 
people were standing nervously beside 
it. And from upstairs came the long 
drawn-out cry of a baby. 


1. Was Sandy right in letting Ellen 
and her friends come over to the 
Evanses’? Had Mrs. Evans given her 
permission to have company? Had she 
given her permission to use the stereo? 
If Sandy wanted to do these things, 
what could she have done? Was it un- 
fair of the Evanses to return before they 
were expected? Explain your answer. 


2. When you baby-sit, what is your 
main responsibility? Was Sandy guilty 
of neglecting this responsibility? In 
what ways? Is it necessary to check 
on a baby from time to time? Might 
Jimmy have gotten hurt in any way 
while Sandy and her friends were play- 
ing the stereo? 

3. Since Mrs. Evans offered Sandy a 
snack, was it reasonable to assume that 
she was willing to feed three other peo- 
ple also? Is it possible that the Evanses 
would -not want their stereo to be used? 
What sort of opinion will the Evanses 
have of Sandy as a baby-sitter? If you 
were in their place, would you hire her 
again? What are the reasons for your 
answer? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 wili be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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5 easy ways to 


Bean-Town Buster 
(Continued from page 30) 


“He later told me that he had been a 
pretty good shortstop, but had been 
offered only $75 a month to tum pro. 
He decided he couldn’t afford it. So 
for 20 years he played semi-pro, with rf, - 
his son as a teammate in the later years. 7" Ny pe 

“By the time Carl became a senior . ‘ ‘ Keep him nailed—to the wall, if necessary. 
at Bridgehampton High (1957), more aA True, Johnny invited you to the party, but don't hang on 
scouts were beginning to watch him. Z My to him as though you were guarding the crown jewels. 
They bird-dogged him in high school “I DO circulate and enjoy yourself, without trying to 
and, during the summer, with the semi- A keep tabs on him every second. He'll think you're much 
pro Lake Ronkonkoma Cardinals. , more fun to date —if you let him enjoy the party, too 

“I knew Carl a lot better by then, silts 
and I liked him still more. He had such Fad 
a great love for baseball, such a desire Trot out a new hairdo—that doesn't. 
to improve. His father told me that Beverly's tousled upsweep looked great—on Beverly. 

— _ “er that iy pee since he So tonight you try it out, too. But the first fast dance tells 
got his first glove an at. it comes ¥ upsweep * 

“Dad Yastrzemski used to hit ground- ia. ay sate wilt. DO an . mente cae 
ers to him by the hour. At first Carl : , ; 
would squawk whenever his dad hit es igcvamammmenn syns tamara amie 
‘em a little too hard. But it wasn’t long 
before he was wearing his dad out beg- Hold a private gossip in public. 
ging for more and more practice. , You've got the lowdown on Bill, Susan has the scoop 

“The big rush really started after on Jane, but the rest of the party doesn’t know 
Carl entered Notre Dame. He had a ’ them pa cares even less. Especially that nice lad 
great year with the Fighting Irish fresh- Sg who's beginning to feel as left out as laundry in a 
men, and al] the scouts came running. yy rainstorm. DO remember the best party talk is like a 
That summer (1958) he played on two . 
teams—the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardi- a ee 
nals and the Dodgers Rookies, a team j 
made up of young players in whom Worry about your breath because you 
the Dodgers were interested. Tommy “forgot” to use Lavoris mouthwash. 
Holmes, former National League bat- F ski freshi 
ting champ, managed the Rookies, and You were so rushed Cees — 708 Pree Gane 6 oe on 

: “ th Lavoris. Now you'll be mentally 
he also told me that the boy’ was a real ton second ret Arne P : 
hitter, squirming all evening, wondering if your breath is or isn’t 

“The big league clubs made their (Rorvers) fresh. DO wes nga heading » appdbome 
move that summer. Almost every club Snaeeeeh pare Ceeiee sea : ae ed 
made a big pitch for Carl. The Phillies mouth and breath en re reed : * th 
brought him to Shibe Park for a try-out, Sea OO eens ae, Se page apse » 
and they loved what they saw. (Carl's . 
father worked out with him, and Insist on the 99th playing of 
whacked a few balls over the fence him- oa ion P . 
self!) Bob Carpenter, the Phillies’ presi- 7 Oh Ashtabula. _You re mad for this record. 
dent, personally offered Carl $80,000 Everyone else is getting pretty mad, aoe. 
to sign a contract. Besides, that boy is wondering if you're always 

“Dad Yastrzemski politely said—no! stuck in one groove. DO show consideration for other 

people— join in with their fun, too. Participation 


Chat was the first time I had ever heard 
of anyone refusing $80,000. Carl's fa- makes the party—makes you more popular. 


ther had such confidence in his son 
that he gambled he could get more. 
“Now, most of the bonus figures re- Simple, easy way to goof-proof your breath... 

ported in the newspapers are phoney. | . t be uth is Lavoris-clean! 

For example, I once signed a pair of jus fare your ms . ; 

brothers for $25,000. The papers next | No other leading mouthwash like it! Lavoris does more than clean your 

day reported that they had signed. for breath for now—it gives you a clean mouth feeling for hours. That's 

$100,000! Another young player I because Lavoris does rete thea just kill odor-causing pouma. Ap you 

know of was reported to have signed | "5% each tingling Grop acts like Se <- - picts up and cleanses 

for $65,000. He actually got $25,000. | ®¥4Y the tiny odor-causing particles in which germs grow. Your 
mouth feels cleaner, your breath fresher, than ever before! Every day, 


The clubs never release the actual fig- : : 
ures, The sportswriters just guess at before you go out —use sparkling red Lavoris Mouthwash. 


them—and bigger figures make bigger 
stories. CAN'T GET HOME TO USE A MOUTHWASH? 
“But Carl Yastrzemski actually got Pc. CARRY NEW LAVORIS ORAL SPRAY! MORE dentists use 
$110,000. And the way it looks right New concentrated breath freshener in a handy squeeze Lavoris than any 
now, the Red Sox got a bargain.” bottle. Instant freshness for your breath— anytime, any- other mouthwash— 
—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor where. Fits into pocket or purse —has 250 sprays. you should, too! 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 


the United States. 
We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
-.. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
-»+ high moral and spiritual values; 
.». the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 
... the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 
.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 
.. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 
We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 

affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 

rm and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 

fy di torial to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 

people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 

in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 

We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 

a t OTM be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 


zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 




















HEY, DAD, WHAT ARE 
THOSE OLD CARDS FOR? Ff 


Y, DAD, WHAT ARE  “Seaeen c= PUT A FULL CLIP IN YOUR Jig 


NEW SAVAGE 22—AND 
LL SHOW YOU A NEW 
KIND OF CARD TRICK. J 


% yt 4 
NZ 
yun lind 
b.. a 
VM STARTING TO 
CATCH ON ALREADY. JIM 











Pron Se . yOu GOT WITH THIS NEW I SURE LIKE 
THE TRICK IS TO 5 OUT OF 5 SAVAGE, | BET I THE WAY YOU 
SEE HOW MANY THAT TIME! COULD HIT THE CAN MIX ALL 
3 CARTRIDGE 
SIZES WITHOUT mm 
AQUUSTING (42 
ANYTHING! =’ 

















You just can’t beat these great new Savage 22s for speed, 


NEW SAVAGE 7. This new 22 automatic han- se 
dies long, long rifle and high-speed short cartridges | accuracy and dependability. Makesure to see them at your 


interchangeably — without adjustment! Handy clip snorting arms dealer’s. Prices subject to change. Slightly 
magazine for fast reloading. Monte Carlo stock, 4 : ‘ 

just like a big game rifle. $39.95 higher in Canada. For free catalog of Savage, Stevens, 
NEW SAVAGE 6. Same action with tubular maga- Fox firearms, write Savage Arms, Westfield 38, Mass. 
zine. Fires up to 22 shots without reloading.$45.95 





NEW SAVAGE 4-M. This new bolt-action re- 
peater, with clip magazine, handles new 22 magnum 
cartridges, accurate up to 100-125 yards. What a 
gun for varmints and small game! Monte Carlo 
stock. Gold-plated trigger. $39.95 
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Show of the Week: One of the great 
romantic novels of all time, Charlotte 
Bronte’s Jane Eyre, will be dramatized 
this week on CBS’ Family Classics 
series. This is the story of the young girl 
who becomes a_governess in the house 
of Edward Rochester and falls in love 
with the master of the house, only to 
find the path of love complicated by a 
woman locked in the upper floor of the 
great house. Sally Ann Howes plays the 
determined Miss Eyre, with Zachary 
Scott as the brooding Rochester. You'll 
see it on Thursday, April 27. 

> On Wednesday, April 26, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theater will do a factual 
drama about the state of our civil de- 
fense program. They are calling it 
“Briefing from Room 103.” It drama- 
tizes the problem of shelters from at- 
tack and how people locked into a rela- 
tively $mall room undergo certain ten- 
sions. The reactions of strangers in such 
a room will be tested. 


> Beginning with this Thursday, April 


27, and every Thursday through the 
summer, CBS will present Summer 
Sports Spectacular as a regular feature. 
This will be an hour show, spotlighting 
some sports activity of the week, It be- 
gins with “Birth of a Basebal] Team,” 
the story behind the new Los Angeles 
Angels, one of the two brand-new teams 
in the American League. You'll see how 
the team was formed and follow it 
through its spring training season and 
its fitst games in actual league compe- 
tition. 

Also on the Thursday schedule is 
ABC’s Close-Up!, a documentary series. 
This particular show will follow the 
recent trip to Africa of G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, the State Department undersec- 
retary for African affairs. 
> NBC has two fine music programs 
on the schedule for Friday, April 28. 
One is a special they are calling Young 
at Heart, and it will be a music-and- 
variety salute to the happy spring sea- 
son, Jane Powell will be the star, as- 
sisted by Art Carney, Casey Stengel, 
Steve Lawrence, and Gwen Verdon. 

The other is the regular every-other- 
Friday program, The Bell Telephone 
Hour, which concludes its season with 
this week's telecast. They are doing a 
program called “Encore,” which will in- 
clude taped highlights of six outstand- 
ing presentations made in the past. 
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You'll see Rosemary Clooney, Robert 
Preston, Mahalia Jackson, Marge and 
Gower Champion, concert violinist Isaac 
Stern, and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, 

> Heading the Sunday schedule is CBS’ 
The Twentieth Century, a fine docu- 
mentary series, This particular show will 
concern itself with the problem of de- 
fense against enemy attack. “Alert: 
Defense in the Missile Age’ concen- 
trates on how we are guarded against 
surprise missile attack. It will show you 
the workings and the effectiveness of 
such warning devices and units as 
Norad; the Strategic Air Command; 
Texas towers; early warning lines, and 
radar ships. 

On ABC is this week's chapter of 
World War II history on the Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years series. “Set 
Europe Ablaze” tells about two aspects 
of the war, the underground move- 
ments in the Nazi-occupied nations, and 
the so-called “governments-in-exile” 
which operated in London. 

On NBC this Sunday, Dinah Shore's 
Chevy Show will be a variety presenta- 
tion, and Miss Shore’s guests will be 
jazz pianist Andre Previn, comedienne 
Dorothy Loudon, comedian Joey 
Bishop, and David Rose and his or- 
chestra. 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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Nation’s Immortals 


(Continued from page 21) 

Thousands came from miles around 
to be at each Lincoln-Douglas debate 
and to hear the “Little Giant” and “Big 
Giant” (Douglas was a foot shorter than 
Lincoln) match oratorical skills. News- 
papers reported the debates word for 
word, Soon, a nation knew Lincoln as 
the man who said, “When men deny 
freedom for others, they cease to de- 
serve it for themselves.” 

The Republicans nominated Lincoln 
for the U. S. Presidency and won the 
election of 1860. But before Lincoln 
could take office the following March, 
the Southern states had seceded from 
the Union and founded the Confederacy. 

f _ President Lincoln’s immediate task 

CS Y ra | was the preservation of the United 

* States as a Union. Still, he hesitated to 

pre use force. “In your hands my dissatis- 
CG BLE. tr < , 4 e fied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, 
VY is the momentous issue of civil war.” 

: ’ With the bombardment of Fort Sumter 

in April, 1861, the South made its de- 


s 
mile . cision and the Civil War began. 
© ae: In 1863 Lincoln issued the Emanci- 
— pation Proclamation, freeing “hence- 
forth and forevermore” the slaves in the 
seceded areas. The Proclamation could 
not be enforced immediately since the 
federal government did not control 
those areas. Nevertheless, the Procla- 
mation paved the way for the passage 
in 1865 of the 138th Amendment to the 
Constitution. This law abolished slavery 
in all parts of this country. 


“WITH MALICE TOWARDS NONE” 


The war years weighed heavily on 
the President. Re-elected in 1864, his 
official photographs showed a gaunt, 
tired man with a melancholy smile. But 
the man inside did not change. When 
victory came after four years of bloody 
struggle, Lincoln did not seek revenge 
at the expense of the rebellious South. 


“With malice towards none, with charity 
= ” for all .. .” he hoped to rebuild his war- 


torn land. 


TOP. Lincoln was never to have that chance. 
‘Tiles Sida eed pledeuse on every OP PER While the President and his wife were 
foot of that country mile when you MOTOR SCOOTER - at the theatre on April 14, 1865, an 

% actor named John Wilkes Booth entered 


cover it with the Harley-Davidson “ a hie de £ 
Super-10 motorcycle. Simply noth- emily esd Be ata the President’s box, and put a bullet 


ing like the feel of sailing high and  %©0ter, here's the model ¢ through his head. 


me on the sharp Super-10. that outruns the field. See . 
Perfect for school, fun with friends, * #t your Harley-Davidson (Ss It was ironic that the man who wanted 


or running an errand for Dad. The dealer. above all else to preserve the Union 
10-cu.-in. engine packs plenty of ee Se Se ae os ae am ae oe ae a a as ee should have held the office of the U. S. 


A ! Th - : - . 
ape bo ny yd Presidency only when the nation was 
Please send me free folder. divided. But the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln has become a part of the tradi- 
tions of America. And for people in 
many parts of the world today, he still 
stands as a symbol of some of the best 
nae _ op yous ideals of the United States. He gave his 
ey-Davidson er now. Or mai life so that “government of the le, 
coupon for colorful Super-10 folder. anesaenecuseannensosnen by the ae and for the sean alk 
OEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE SELLING WORLD’S LEADING MOTORCYCLE LINE | not perish from the earth.” 





Let Your Parents Read World Week 

Parents, too, enjoy World Week. We know this because parents 
have written us and so have many students whose parents regu- 
larly read the magazine. So, why not take home your World Week 
after you have finished using it in school? 

Parents are usually interested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially interested in World Week be- 
cause it contains so much news and background for understanding 


the news better. 
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A Guide to the Latest LP Records 


> Copland: The Second Hurricane 
[Columbia MS6181]. Subtitled “a play 
opera for high school performance,” 
this short work tells about six high 
school students who seek to be heroes 
in a hurricane rescue operation. Writ- 
ten in 1936, the libretto has a some- 
what naive “leftist” tinge typical of 
much “depression era” art (the theme 
is “collective” heroism)—but Copland’s 
music wears well, especially in its 
more lyric moments and in one jazzy 
section in Act II. Leonard Bernstein, 
who revived the opera last year for his 
TV series, leads a spirited performance 
featuring the New York Philharmonic 
plus the fine chorus and soloists of 
New York City’s High School of Mu- 


sic and Art. 


> Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 [Angel. 


35891]. Herbert von Karajan seems to 
share with Eugene Ormandy a special 
affinity for the music of Finland's great 
modern Romantic. For this symphony, 
the edge goes to Karajan. Rarely has 


its. combination of cool spaciousness 
and impassioned melody sounded so 
well as in this Philharmonia version. 


> Stereo Action [RCA Victor]. Your re- 
action to this new series of big-band 
arrangements of pop standards will de- 
pend on whether you look on stereo 
as a means (depth, definition, etc.) to 
musical enjoyment, or an end in itself 
(gimmicks, etc.). The idea here is to 
keep the sounds constantly popping 
around from speaker to speaker—“the 
sound your eyes can follow” the slogan 
says. Some listeners may end up a bit 
seasick—so successful have the -engi- 


neers been! The series includes: Leo 


Addeo’s The Music Goes "Round and 
"Round [LSA2353], Ray Martin’s Dy- 
namica [LSA2287], and Marty Gold's 
It’s Magic [LSA2290]—but the best of 
them all is Running Wild {LSA2306] 
with Dick Schory’s sparkling Percus- 
sion and Brass Ensemble. 


> Music from “Checkmate” [Columbia 
CS8391]. Johnny Williams has put to- 
gether 12 themes from his scores for 
the popular TV series Checkmatc. It’s 
good “telly jazz”—brightly orchestrated, 
brightly played. 


> David Rose Orch.: Theme from Cim- 
arron [MGM E3953]. The title Cimar- 
ron takes about half this LP’s cover— 
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and its theme about five minutes of 
this 40-minute disc! The rest: run-of- 
the-mill David Rose arrangements of 
One Love, Take It Slow Joe, Ca C'est 
Lamour, etc. C’mon now, MGM! 


Diahann Carroll: Fun Life / Atlantic 
8048]. Make no mistake about it, here 
is one of the best vocalists in America 
today. And this LP comes closest of 
any yet to proving it for Diahann. Al- 
though some of the arrangements are 
hopelessly uninspired, the good ones 
are indeed good—especially Gershwin’s 
wry Blah Blah Blah. 


> Helen Humes: Songs I Like to Sing 
[Contemporary M3582]. The enthusi- 
asm that’s greeted the end of Helen 
Humes’ dozen years of semi-retirement 
is indicated by the list of first-rate 
musicians who joined her for this ses- 
sion—André Previn, Barney Kessel, 
Shelly Manne, Teddy Edwards, etc. 
Next to Ella Fitzgerald, she’s just 
about the most consistent ballad or 
jazz singer around. 


p> Nat King Cole: The Touch of Your 
Lips [Capitol SW1574]. Nat's in a fine, 
dreamy, romantic mood for the 12 
tracks on this disc (You're Mine. You, 
Illusion, Lights Out, Only Forever, etc.) 
—with good backing from Ralph Car- 
michael’s orchestra. 





IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FU TURE ? sist tor «moment, took with « very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tiona! deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
If you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upiohs |... Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [) What is a Pharmacist? [) 

What is a Biologist? 1) What is an Engineer? () 
What is a Medical Technologist? (1) 
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iA i"Tops, don’t miss. Mi i"Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


MYMMMQUESTION 7 (Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates. Produced by Lothar 
Wolff. Directed by Stuart Rosenberg.) 


In this timely film, a new pastor, sent 
by the Lutheran bishop to Osterstadt, 
soon learns what it means to be at odds 
with the Communist police in the East 
Zone of Germany. The Party is de- 
termined to curtail the influence of the 
church, and does so mainly through 
efforts to win the young people to the 
Youth-for-Marxism cause. But the pas- 
tor is a courageous man--in his sermons 
atid in dealing with the wily Commis- 
sar—and he hopes his son will display 
this same fortitude in the fight for his 
faith in this “godless” state. The fifteen 
year-old boy, a fine pianist, hopes for a 
scholarship in the music conservatory; 
and he knows that the first step toward 
his goal is to represent Osterstadt at the 
Annual Berlin Youth Festival. But the 
Communists, knowing how to trap a 


boy, hand out questionnaires at school 
that all students must answer. The 
young folk who want to get ahead know 
they will have to lie and give political 
answers that will please the Party 
bosses. The pastor warns his son that 
if he trades his soul for a career, “It is 
the beginning of the end.” But not till 
the boy gets to the Berlin Festival does 
he realize how the Communists are 
using him. 

Effectively photographed on location 
in Germany, and based on dgcuments 
from the Eastern Zone, Question 7 
thoughtfully presents the issues between 
the church and an atheistic state. 


g though the film’s propaganda is at 


times rather abvious, the roles of the 
pastor (Michael Gwynn) and his teen- 
age son (Christian de Bresson) are ex- 
ceedingly well played and accentuate 
the dignity of man that must be upheld 
whenever and wherever freedom is 
threatened 


“THE GREEN HELMET (MGM. 
Produced by Charles Francis Vetter. 
Directed by Michael Forlors.) 


Here’s a thriller about auto racing 
the dangers, excitement, tensions, heart- 
ache, accidents, and the compulsion 
that makes drivers and mechanics con- 
tinue in work that could be fatal at any 
moment. Bill Travers plays an English 
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racer who works for an American tire 
manufacturer. After a serious accident, 
he continues driving—much to the re- 
gret of his fiancee (Nancy Walters). His 
mother (Ursula Jeans), whose husband 
was killed in a crash, is also determined 
that Bill and his young brother (Sean 
Kelly) will not both be racers. The 
mother loses out, of course, and the 
film’s final scenes, taken at the Mille 
Miglia in Italy, are one continuous 
thrill. 

Even racing scenes can become a bit 
monotonous, of course, but fortunately 
the film has several vivid characteriza- 
tions, and the women who wait and 
pray are especially well portrayed. Rac- 
ing enthusiasts will go for this in a big 


way. 


“DONDI (Allied Artists. Produced and 
directed by Albert Zugsmith.) 


Admirers of the Dondi comic strip 
will probably be enchanted with this 
movie that brings the characters of the 
syndicated cartoon to life. Six-year-old 
David Kory, who plays Dondi, is “as 
cute as a button,” and without half try- 
ing he'll capture young audiences just 
as he captures the hearts of five Cl’s 
at a U. S. Army Meterological Station. 
He stows away on their going-home 
ship and then has a series of adventures 
in New York after he smuggles himself 
into the city. 

Mature moviegoers may find that they 
soon get surfeited with Dondi’s cute- 
ness and the picture’s contrived humor. 
The cast tries hard enough—David Jans- 
sen,.as a wealthy GI, Robert Strauss 
and Arnold Stang as his buddies, Micky 
Shaughnessy as the typical tough ser- 
geant—but the childish script doesn’t 
help them much. In New York, singer 
Patti Page and Walter Winchell get 
into the act and aid in the search when 
Dondi gets lost. Unfortunately, he’s 
found; and the corny story has un- 
limited possibilities for future sequels 
in the same vein. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


wiv i-King and I (M); Hoodlum Priest 
(D); One Hundred and One Dalmatians 
(A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); Sun- 
downers (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Family 
Robinson (D). 


“vi-Gold of the Seven Saints (W); 
Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand (D); Gen- 
eral Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 


“Tomboy and the Champ (D); Gorgo 
(D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard of Baghdad 
(C); Seven Ways from Sundown (C). 
Wings of Chance (D); White Warrior 
(D); Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D) 
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Magnanimous Male 
Joe: “Why so sad?” 
Moe: “Marie rejected me last night.” 
Joe: “Well, buck up, there are others.” 
Moe: “Yes, of course, but somehow I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the poor 


girl,” 
Canadian High News 


Loss or Gain? 


Our old friend, the absent-minded 
professor, looked with surprise at the 
length of rope he was holding in his 
hand. 

“This means,” he said to himself, 
“either that I've found a rope or lost a 


horse.” 
Home Folks 


A Bit of Philosophy 
Good Old Days: When a teen-ager 
went into the garage and came out with 


a lawn mower. 
American Mercury 


39 


Air Conditioning 


Husband: “I'm wearing my golf socks 
today.” 

Wife: “What golf socks?” 

Husband: “You know, the ones with 
the eighteen holes.” 


Teens 


Got a Scar? 


He: “We are now passing the place 
where I had a growth removed.” 

She: “Why, that isn’t a hospital, that’s 
a barber shop.” 

He: “Yeah, I got a haircut.” 


Concrete Citizen 





Caveat Emptor! 


4 tourist in Alabama saw a large 
sign on a gasoline station that said, 
“Mississippi State Line Two Miles 
Ahead—Last Chance for 28-cent Gas.” 

He pulled in and had his tank filled. 

“By the way, how much is gas in 
Mississippi?” he asked, as the attendant 
was handing him his change. 

The Alabaman replied, “Twenty-four 


cents.” 
American Weekly 


On Your Mark—Get Set— 


The champion athlete was suffering 
from a bad cold and was told that he 
had a temperature. 

“How high is it, Doctor?” he wanted 
to know. 

“A hundred and one.” 


“What's the world record?” 
The Balance Sheet 


Without a Doubt 


Joe: “How did you find the weather 
when you were away?” 
Moe: “I just went outside and there 


it was.” 
Canadian High News 


Bad Shape 


Doctor: “How’s the man who swal- 
lowed the spoon?” 


Nurse: “He can hardly stir.” 
The Sunday Star Magazine 
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Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 


eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66’s receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
emanate ns «hatte 


Remington yp 
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Arma of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elisabeth Bivd 
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(5B, School & College 
Directory 














These schools offer lient courses in 
various fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine. 











THE ARTS 











ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
AND SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. and M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES -200 Perfs. Annually! 
—— GUEST STARS have incleded — 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKIR 

JOSEPH BULOFF 


—— GUEST LECTURERS have been —— 
ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 
TYRONE GUTHRIE - JONN GIELGUD 
MENRY HEWES ~ MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 
Professional Steff: JOHN REICH, Heed 
CHAS. McGAW - BELLA ITKIN 
ALSWANG, Design Consultant 
rite for Catalogue to Registrar, DEPT 8 
OODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE Chicago 3 III 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am planning a career in medi- 
cine. What education is required? How 
much does it cost? Where can I get 
further information?—D. W., Chila Vista, 
Calif. 


A. To become a medical doctor re- 
quires a very long period of preparation; 
consequently, medicine is one of the 
most costly of the professions. A four- 
year liberal arts degree, four years of 
medical school, and from one to two 
years of internship in a hospital make 








ENGINEERING 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 











Write for your copy! 


This interesting pictorial 
your career describes 


facts — 
SOE ey" and Engineering 
geagrenee. tells you about you can 
the School's facilities, genetgrenips. 
financial aids, and Pre-technology Program. 
Write Bag: An giving course interest and 
con. Be . SS-426, 1025 North 
lwa: “ty “Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


booklet gives you 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Hi aso demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you oppor 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL Assoc. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
en Dept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. .0J 








SCIENCE & LAB 
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Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowres 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting tor Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. free Placement 
National reputation tor thorough training ~ awed, Equip 
= ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducstional 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN Senvot Ad SCIENCE & ARTS 
Ao PENNA 








AVIATION 











BE AN 
! Adventure! Fun! 


WRIT 
information — FREE Cata 


‘oom D-4i, democt Mian. 


ae 
Tel. No 
State. 


tra 
FREE 
1030 Mi Ave. 
Name. 


Address. 
City. 











Seniors... 


MEDICAL SECRETARY 


10, eek Home peas C 


us. 
Enroll Now Gradua all 
BOSTON INSTITUTE oF MEDICAL SECRETARIES 
725 Boylston Street Dept. H Boston, Mass. 








MUSIC 











Sherwood Music School 7*'2, '« sue 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of disti Member 
Nat. Assn. Schis, Mus. te —, See. Weil-equipped 

ded 


building on Ilekefroni Dormer women. Foun 
1895. Catalog. 1016 ‘. « gan in. Chicage 6, tl. 








up the minimum educational prepara- 
tion. For those who wish to specialize, 
several additional years of study and 
residency in a hospital are required. 
The total cost of a medical education 
is estimated at from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Scholarships and loan funds may ease 
this burden. For further information, 
write the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, the American Medical Assn., 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


Q. After high school I would like to 
become a medical laboratory technician. 
What preparation is necessaryP—A. J., 
Romeo, Mich. 


A. A medica] laboratory technologist 
performs laboratory procedures in hos- 
pitals, clinics, and public health and 
medical research laboratories. Certifica- 
tion by the American Society of Medi- 
cal Technologists requires a high school 
diploma and at least two years of col- 
lege preparation, during which time 
courses in biology, chemistry, and lab- 
oratory practice should be taken. Courses 
are offered by some community colleges, 
hospitals, and special schools. For fur- 
ther information and a list of accredited 
schools, write to the American Society 
of Medical Technologists, Hermann 
Professional Building, Houston 25, 
Texas. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
cartoonist. Is this taught in college? 
What opportunities are there in car- 
tooning?—R. B., Vancouver, Wash. 


A. The cartoonist sketches ideas for 
illustrations, news items, or humorous 
ideas or stories. Cartoonists may special- 
ize in editorial, sports, comics, or com- 
mercial art, Cartooning requires artistic 
ability, imagination, and humor. In- 
struction is available at schools of art 
and is not found in the college curricu- 
lum. Opportunities exist with newspa- 
pers, advertising firms, and publishers. 
Write to the National Cartoonist Society, 
260 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Q. I am planning to become a detec- 
tive. What are the qualifications?—B. A., 
New York City, N. Y. 


A. Detectives work with other police 
officers in the prevention and solution 
of crime. They also are involved in the 
protection of persons and property and 
in the tracing of stolen property and 
missing persons. The minimum educa- 
tional requirement is a high school di- 
ploma. Some jobs require a degree in 
law or accountancy, Physical courage 
and stamina, initiative, alertness, and 
high personal standards are essential. 
Most detectives begin as patrolmen. For 
information, inquire at your local police 
department. 
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Professional Opinion 


The young doctor was examining his 
first patient. The man’s body was cov- 
ered with a rash. Excusing himself, the 
physician went into his private office 
and hurriedly consulted his textbooks. 
Finding nothing helpful, he returned to 
his patient. Completely baffled, the 
doctor asked: 

“Have you ever had this before?” 

“Yes, twice,” replied the patient. 

“I see,” said the doctor in his most 
professional voice. “Well . . . you've got 
it again.” 

The Sunday Star Magazine 


Out of Commission 


A famous author failed to receive a 
check for his latest story and after wait- 
ing more than a reasonable length of 
time, he went to the publisher to collect 
the money in person. The young man 
who saw him was not pained at the 
author’s need. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but the gentleman 
who signs the checks is laid up at home 
with a twisted ankle.” 


“Indeed?” said the author. “And does 





he sign them with his feet?” 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


Just send any size ion 
phote, snapshot er negative with 
$1.00 for 25 Beautitone® wallet 
photoes. Each 24x34 inch phote 
is mode on dovble-weight, sitk 
finish, portrait paper. 
postage and return original. 
Money back guvorantee. 60 
for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 
For super speed service 
odd 25¢. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 


STAMPS 


Read This F 


Our readers are advised te read an 
carefully before sending for 
tisement mentions “approvals,” 
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stamp magazine. 
NIAGARA STAMP co. St. Catharines 212, Ontaric 








TERRIFIC shit, 


large stamp book—aAll four 10@ to cover 
Euelna dtame ‘tone, Dept. 6B, Terente, Canada 











One hundred years of Kansas state- 
hood will be marked by a new 4-cent 
stamp, to be issued May 10 at Council 
Grove, Kansas. This is the second com- 
memorative stamp for 1961 to be is- 
sued by the U. S. Post Office. 

Printed in brown, green and yellow, 
the stamp’s design shows a pioneer 
couple, a covered wagon, and a stock- 
ade—all overshadowed by a huge sun- 
flower. The sunflower is the state flower 
of Kansas. This hardy plant was cul- 
tivated by many Plains Indian tribes 
who used its leaves for animal fodder, 
its stalks for fiber, its seeds for food 
and hair oil, and its petals to make 
a yellow dye. 

The Kansas territory became a state 
on January 29, 1861. Council Grove 
was chosen for the stamp’s First-day 
sale because in pioneer days wagon 
trains left mail there to be picked up 
by the next wagon train. 


Birds of beaches and meadows ap- 
pear on a series of five stamps offered 
for sale by the Netherlands Post Office 
on April 24. Part of the money from 
the sale of these stamps will be given 
to Dutch organizations doing social 
work, 

Birds pictured on this stamp series 
are a curlew, an avocet, a lapwing, 
an oyster catcher, and a herring gull 
(shown above). If you would like a 
set of these bird stamps, send your re- 
quest with a check or international 
money order for 26 cents plus re- 
turn postage to: Philatelic Service, The 
Hague, Netherlands. Be sure to ask 
your local Post Office how much return 


‘| postage you should include with your 


request. The bird stamps will be on 
sale from April 24 to June 10. 
M. Ronan 











WILDROOT! 


Want to get together with girls? Get new- 
formula WILDROOT Hair Dressing. WiLDROOT 
works In, on and around each hair to keep 
dryness out—keep grooming in. Every drop 
contains rich, natural Lanolin to help groom 
your hair easily—not greasily. 

Before you get yourself a girl, get yourself 
new-formula WILDROOT Hair Dressing. 


WILDROOT KEEPS HAIR WELL 
GROOMED ALL DAY! 








Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





FIRST ie the hands 
Of the Cham/uions 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your 
dealers. Get your 
copy from him or 
send 10c direct to 
us (coin) to cover 
mailing. 


Send for 

your LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER PEN ond 
PENCIL SET in 
attractive plastic 
gift box 60< 


. 
LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER MINIATURE 


—----------, 
MILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Bex 506 

DEPT. SMB-1, LOUISVILLE 1, KY, | 

Rileseued o0__Pestid Send Sita @ Ans ent ] 

—__—Miniature Bats @ 50¢ vach | 

———. Famous Slugger Yeorbook @ 10¢ each | 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance you'd like to ask—write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Can you suggest an easy-to-care 
for hairdo for warm weather? 


A. In general, medium-length hair is 
easiest to care for and can be set in 
the greatest number of styles. It can be 
turned under in a neat, puffy pageboy, 
up for more fullness, or tied back with 
a band, ribbon, or scarf for sports. 

The basis for any style, of course, 
should be shiny (brushed nightly), 
clean (shampooed weekly) , well-shaped 
(thinned and cut by a professional 
about once a month) hair with body 
(provided by a permanent once every 
three or four months and aided by be- 
tween-shampoo applications of hair 
spray ). 

Hair should be styled according to 
the shape of your face, your features, 
and the relationship of your head to 
your body. For example, a round face 
usually needs the extra height of a bouf- 
fant bang and crown; a long, narrow 
face needs side fullness, A high fore- 
head can be disguised by side-swept 
bangs; a low forehead looks higher with 
fringe bangs that clear the forehead. If 


WMA 


your head is small in proportion to your 
body, you'll want over-all fullness in 
your hair style; if your head is large, 
you'll look better with a sleeker hairdo. 

Below we show two hair styles for 
medium length hair, achieved by a 
single setting. Perhaps one of them will 
be becoming to you. Incidentally, the 
bowclips for setting are pretty enough 
to wear around the house or on the 
beach if your hair becomes unwaved 
because of rain or a swim. 


Q. This may sound silly, but I feel 
like an ox when I get in or out of a car. 
Is there any special way to do this grace- 


fully? 


A. Short, slim skirts and low cars are 
a formidable combination, but you can 
enter and exit without plunging head- 
long, bumping your head or revealing 
too much knee. When getting into a 
car, stand alongside the door and face 
forward. Bend knee of leg nearest the 
door; then lift and slide that foot in and 
plant it firmly on the floor. Next, head 
down and bending from the waist, slide 
in sideways with your hips and rest 
them on the edge of the seat. Then pull 
in the other foot and move back into 
the seat. 

Getting out is again a sideways move- 
ment, Slide over as close to the door as 
you can and sit forward on the seat. 
Push out the foot nearest the door until 
your foot is touching the ground, simul- 


LOOK A-HEAD 


taneously lifting your hips from the 
seat. Using your other foot as a pusher, 
exit head first to a standing position. 

If your skirt still seems to reveal your 
knee, a handbag held at hem-height 
makes an excellent “cover-up.” 

o oO ° 

Do you know .. . that the illusion of 
height is determined from the feet up- 
ward? The longer your legs appear, the 
taller you appear. That’s why the new 
longer-waisted fashions call for shorter 
skirts. A middy line and longer hem- 
lines have a shortening effect; shorter 
hemlines and an Empire (high-waisted) 
line have a heightening effect 


Have you tried . . . an inexpensive pow- 
der puff as a shoe-polish applicator? It 
fits inside a can of wax shoe polish and 
can be stored there after use so that 
it won't dry out or be misplaced. 


Here’s a trick . . . if you're in a hurry 
to get a golden suntan: wear white and 
do your tanning while relaxing against 
a white towel or sheet. White reflects 
the sun’s,rays and aids in tanning you 
evenly. But be sure you don’t overdo. 
Five minutes morning and afternoon is 
plenty for the first exposure of the 
season, after which you can gradually 
extend the time as your skin gets used 
to the change. Be sure to protect your 
eyes with pads soaked in baby oil, and 
protect your skin with a lotion, oil, or 
cream. 


HAE 


Ht 


Photographs by Lady Ellen Klippjes 


GET SET for summer with a 
new hairdo. Velvet bow 
clips secure flat ringlets at 
the sides, across forehead, 
and stand-up curls on crown. 


BRUSH UP and out vigorous- 
ly in direction curls are set 
when hair is dry. This keeps 
hair healthy and shiny, does 
wonders for the hair setting. 


SMOOTH DOWN crown and 
flick up hair ends for this 
daytime coif, styled by hair- 
dresser Robert Fiance. Brush 
bangs down, sideways. 


SWOOP UP top hair and line 
the base with bow clips for 
a dressier hairdo. Swirl 
hair from clips, first right 
then left; turn ends under. 
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A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT 1S GOOD 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE 


TO YOUR HAIR 
FOR HOURS 


Breck Hair Set Mist is a gentle spray This soft spray does not make hair sticky. 


It holds curls beautifully in place for 
hours, even in damp or humid weather. 


that leaves your hair soft and shining, 
never stiff or dry. It is good to your hair. 


e Use after combing, to hold hair in place @ Use before combing — style as you comb e Use for pincurling 


Beautiful | Kole 
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Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck, Inc 


New purse size 75¢; 2 oz. 65¢; 5% oz. $1.25; 8 oz. $1.50; 11 oz. $2.00; Plus tax. Available wherever cosmetics are sold. 





Student leader Diane Peterson from Jefferson High in Portland, Oregon tells what she likes most about her 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Diane is a senior and maintains an “‘A”’ average. She is president of the Int'l Rela- 
tions League...member of the National Honor Society...and was an exchange student to West Berlin. 


Ul 


“It’s the fountain pen with the ‘built-in ink bottle’” 


For smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. And no other fountain pen fills 
more easily than Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. It fills the clean new way with disposable little “ink bottles” 
...cartridges of Skrip writing fluid. Just drop one, either end first, right into the barrel and quick as a 
flash, your Sheaffer is filled. No dip! No dunk! No mess! And, Skrip Cartridges are leakproof ...safe 


and convenient to carry in pocket or purse. 
No wonder millions of students and teachers throughout the country have already switched to 


this modern way to write. Choose your Sheaffer Car- ; 
tridge Fountain Pen today from five smart colors...and S$ pe EA i ne é RS 
u 


remember, it’s a Sheaffer, the finest name in writing. 
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SHEAFFERS F 
Skup 


CARTRIOGES 








$995 


with two free cartridges. 5- 
Pack of Skrip cartridges, 49 ¢, 
economy pack of 12, 98¢. 
Available in eight washable >) 
and permanent colors. i 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Strategy Shift? 


TLANTIC city, N.J.—An_ indication 
that Roman Catholic leaders might 
change strategy on the federal aid is- 
sue was noted here during the 58th 
annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association. 

At a press conference during the 
convention, the Rt. Rev. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt said church officials might 
seek outright grants for school construc- 
tion and lay teachers’ salaries rather 
than the low-cost, long-term loans now 
being sought. 

Though the request for grants might 
cause the Kennedy Administration’s 
federal aid bill to be “put over until 
next year,” Msgr. Hochwalt indicated 
such an event would not make the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
unhappy.” Msgr. Hochwalt is direc- 
tor of the Conference’s Education De- 
partment and executive secretary of 
the NCEA. 

He indicated the considered shift 
in strategy resulted from the recent 
opinion of government lawyers that 
Federal loans or grants to church-oper- 
ited schools, or tuition aid to their 
pupils, would “clearly” violate the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. (The 
lengthy document was prepared by 
the legal staff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in con- 
sultation with attorneys of the Justice 
Department.) He said the government 
brief “opened the door to the question 
of constitutionality all the way.” 

Msgr. Hochwalt said, “We feel 
grants would be constitutional.” He 
commented, “We want to be consid- 
ered in a Federal measure the first 
time around.” 

The retiring president of the NCEA, 
the Most Rev. John J. Wright of Pitts- 
burgh, urged Catholic educators to 
have patience and confidence in the 
‘ultimate common sense of the Ameri- 
can people” in solving the federal aid 
issue. 

He said they should not lose hope 
“that there will be found a constitu- 
tional means to implement the dictates 
of common sense and defer to the de- 
mands of conscience.” He expressed 
confidence that “no one will wish to 
write the tax patterns of America to 
make them the death warrant for vol- 


untary schools attended by any but 
the rich.” 

It would be a “bad day for America” 
and a “sad day for education,” he said, 
if Congress decides to rule out aid for 
schools which are “desperately” trying 
to keep alive spiritual goals. 

Bishop Wright emphasized that “the 
present argument” over federal aid “is 
a debate on educational policy, not 
dogmatic theology. Making it a the- 
ological debate,” he warned, “seriously 
damages America.” 

In a major convention address, Rev. 
Neil G. McCluskey, dean of the school 
of Education at Gonzaga Univ., offered 
“one friendly bit of advice to non- 
Catholics who still may be puzzled over 
the dimensions of the current school 
issue.” His advice: 

“The Catholic community has strug- 
gled from the beginnings of American 
history to have schools. They will not 
yield them now. Please understand if 
Catholic patience is wearing a bit thin. 
Please try to understand that if democ- 
racy and freedom of choice in educa- 
tion mean anything at all, they mean 
that Catholic citizens are not going to 
sit idly by and watch Catholic school 
education be priced out of the market. 
They are not going to give enthusiastic 
support to increased public subsidies 
for the public school system, while 


New president-general of the Nation- 
al Catholic Educational Association is 
Archbishop John F. Dearden of Detroit. 


they watch their own schools slowly 
suffocate through economic anemia.” 

Earlier in his address, McCluskey 
had stated, “We must beware of any 
dog-in-the-manger attitude toward 
whatever support our public schools 
fairly need. Our particular interests,” 
he said, “should not prejudice the legit- 
imate discussion of the extent, nature, 
and source of the financial support 
these schools require.” 

He said that the Catholic viewpoint 
is “not understood nor accepted by 
many people.” As a result, he said, 
“We must quietly point out that in- 
creased enrollments, rising salaries, and 
inflated building costs are not the mo- 
nopoly of the public schools, that no 
wall of separation of Church and State 
keeps these real problems from the 
Catholic schools.” 

In other developments on the fed- 
eral aid issue: 

Gallup Polls revealed that the major- 
ity of U.S. citizens oppose aid to Cath- 
olic and other private schools. Fifty- 
seven per cent favor aid for public 
schools only; 36 per cent approve aid 
to Catholic and private schools as well; 
and seven per cent indicated no opinion. 

In a breakdown of the sample, 63 
per cent of Protestants polled favor aid 
to public schools only, while 66 per 
cent of Catholics sampled favor aid to 
Catholic and private schools as well. 
>The United States Supreme Court has 
been asked to decide whether a Ver- 
mont school district might constitution- 
ally pay tuition for students at Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. A Vermont 
Supreme Court ruling held the pay- 
ments to be state assistance to religion 
in violation of the Federal Constitution. 

If the high court acts on the case, 

it would be the first Supreme Court 
test of the constitutionality of payments 
by a state or Federal body for tuition 
in a church school. It could refuse to 
act, thus leaving the Vermont decision 
standing. 
The research director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers said an 
analysis of the constitutions of the 50 
states reveals that 46 of them forbid 
tax support of private schools. 

Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., said the 
position of most states reflects the opin- 
ion of the American people because 
“the many prohibitions against state aid 
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to private schools were voted over a 
wide period of time and unde 
types of environments.” 


Leadership Lack 


Catholic educators were admonished 
to remedy “our singular lack of success 
in forming leaders” by Rev. Thomas J 
Costello, superintendent of schools of 
the Syracuse (N.Y.) diocese. He urged 
greater stress on student government 
and speech activities to devel 
leaders and conscientious citizens. 

Education generally, said Rev. Cos- 
tello, “has been seduced from the pro 
duction of leaders to leadership in 
production. And Catholic education is 
not immune from this failing!” He said 
“we are creeping when we should be 
striding forward” in the area of leader 
ship training. 

In analyzing why “we have 
veloped leaders proportionate 
numbers,” Rev. Costello offered a num- 
ber of possible explanations. 

He indicated that religious pre judice 
on the part of other Americans may 
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play a part but “such an explanation, 
not to say an excuse, grows more rare.” 
He also cited a general “air of cyni- 
cism, skepticism, and _ sophistication” 
which militates against development of 
unselfish leadership. 

Another explanation, “somewhat in- 
tangible,” he said, “may be a conflict or 
dichotomy between things spiritual and 
things intellectual.” He said Catholic 
students may be less bent on “worldly 
success.” However, he said, this may 
be due to “some undue tendency toward 
security, some complacency, some mid 
dle-class orientation.’ 

Among other reasons cited by Rev. 
Costello: “our failure to teach our 
youngsters how to analyze, how to 
think”; a “ghetto mentality,” which may 
lead to “too much inbreeding, produc- 
ing leaders only within our own con- 
fines”; and the fact that 
tending smaller Catholic high schools 
may not be as “aggressive” or “confi- 
dent” as students in larger public high 


students at- 


y( hools. 


ACEI in Omaha 


MAHA, Neb.—Though the world of 
‘ ) the future is “impossible to pre 
dict,” there ibout 
it which can guide the 
children for that tomorrow. 

According to Dr. Leland Jacobs, Co- 
Teachers College, it is 
world 


are some “hunche: 


. 
teaching of 


lumbia Univ. 
safe to assume that tomorrow’s 
will be one in which every person 

1. Will be “alone,” an 

2. Will have to find his way to other 
persons and peoples. 

3. Will have to cope, 
ion, with new knowledge, technological 
“dis- 


individual. 


in some fash- 
idvances, unsuspected creation 
continuities” in culture, and changing 
value De 

“It is on such [assumptions] as these 
that we shall have to build,” Jacobs 
said, “and this is, as we already know, 
task. But neither is it 
sible, for faith that ‘the 
can come from many alternatives is an 
essential of man’s living.” 
addressed 1,65] 
here at the annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. 

“By using the best clues to the fu- 
ture available to us,” said Jacobs, “we 
can build toward a better tomorrow” 
by attempting to develop children who 
are: “discriminately accepting and, si- 
multaneously, critical of what is pro- 
ductive and creative”; “individually 
fulfilled and universe and 
“rooted in reality and free in spirit.” 

Jacobs warned about “a dispropor- 
tionate amount of professional attention 
and energy being put into educational 
‘engineering’ problems”: team teaching, 
teacher aides, auto-instructional mate- 


impos- 
better’ 


no easy 


Jacobs educators 


oriented” 
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rials, the “ungraded primary,” etc. 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, storyteller and 
author of children’s books, told ACEI 
members, “If children cannot find books 
for themselves we must bring books to 
them, remembering always that unless 
we can make readers out of them by 
the time they are 12 years old they 
never become readers.” 
books,” Mrs. Durand said, 
“should arouse the emotions of cour- 
age, honesty, curiosity, sense of humor, 


may 
“Good 


compassion, generosity, tolerance, un- 
derstanding, and wonder.” 

The speaker for the closing session 
of the conference was Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, special representative to In- 
dia and Pakistan, United Nations. 

In discussing the current condition 
of the U.N., Graham illustrated by re- 
counting a story: Once when he was 
caught in a hurricane on the North 
Carolina coast, he sought refuge in a 
home near the shore. He said he asked 
the cook if she was not worried by the 
three feet of ocean water swirling out- 
side. “It isn’t the three feet that wor- 
ries me,” she told him. “It’s the three 
thousand miles of ocean leaning on 
that three feet that makes me nervous.” 

Graham said the United Nations to- 
day has its immediate troubles “swirl- 
ing” about, but there is a whole world 
of trouble “leaning” on them. In this 
age, he said, it is imperative that peo 
ple support the U.N. 

New ACEI president is Lucile Lind- 
berg, coordinator of teaching 
at Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


student 


Pennsylvania Sights 


An overhaul of public education in 
Pennsylvania was proposed this month 
by a special committee set up by Gov. 
David L The 35 member 
citizens group called for: 

PDoubling state and local school ex- 
$1.65 billion by 


Lawrence. 


penditures, to reach 
1970. 
>Consolidation of the state’s 2,244 
school districts into about 300 units of 
6,500 pupils each. 
PAn immediate $600 increase in start- 
ing teacher salaries to bring the an- 
nual minimum to $4,200, and regula 
increases to bring the average salary 
to $8,100 by 1970. 
mA fifth year of college preparation fo1 
full certification of teachers. 
PExpansion of Pennsylvania State Univ., 
establishment of community colleges, 
and conversion of state teachers col- 
leges into liberal arts institutions. 
>The awarding of state scholarships, 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 each, to 
five per cent of each year’s high school 
graduating class. 

The committee recommended 
improvements in the high school pro- 

(Continued on page 7-T) 
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We Swapped Jobs 


A Briton 
in America 
By RONA METCALF 


Rona Metcalf is an exchange teacher 
from London, England, now teaching 
first grade in a public elementary 
school in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Rona Metcalf 

“P)ON’T YOU find it very different from teaching in 

England?” That question has been asked me often 

in the months since I change places with a first-grade 
teacher in the Ann Arbor ( Mich.) public schools. 

My answer is both yes and no. 

Certainly I felt very aware of differences at the be- 
ginning. Even then, however, I found much that was 
familiar. The children, for example, seemed surprisingly 
reminiscent of those I had recently taught in England. 
Even after teaching several years in the same area, one 
has a feeling of strangeness about each new class. Just 
as no child is a replica of any other, so no class is an 
exact copy of any previous one. Even so, the current 
class usually reproduces, in general outline, the features 
of past classes, and there is a sense in which the reac- 
tions of the fresh group are expected and recognizable. 
| felt that this year was no exception in this respect. 

I found the same degree of familiarity and of strange- 
ness in my American pupils as I normally do in my Eng- 
lish ones. In fact, there seems to be a striking parallel 
hetween the type of child I have here and the ones | 
taught in St. John’s Wood. Perhaps this is due to the 
similar “socio-economic” backgrounds of the children. 
Perhaps our cultures are really quite alike in the way 
they treat young children, and the impression of dif- 
ference comes from the much greater divergence be- 
tween the methods of dealing with adolescents. 

However, despite the fact that I needed to make no 
special readjustments to the children, the first few weeks 
| spent in my Ann Arbor school were uncomfortable 
ones for me. The reading programme, which was far 
too precisely defined for my liking, was my particular 
difficulty. At first, feeling insecure, I felt obliged to fol- 
low it to the letter, and consequently my teaching was 
stilted and uninteresting. Sad to say, the children were 
bored, and I was upset by the frequency with which the 
question, “When is it time to go home?” arose in those 
first few weeks. 

In London | teach more or less by the “Activity 
Method.” The children start the day with a long “free 
activity” period during which they may choose for them- 
selves how they shall spend their time. There is a wide 
variety of creative materials available for them as well 
as the usual range of toys. The things they make at this 
time are often used as a basis for much of their work in 
both reading and numbers. 

I saw the clearly defined scheme of reading adopted 
hy the Ann Arbor school system as totally opposed to 
this fluid, hazily outlined method, and I was disturbed 
by it. I found in it no flexibility and no room for my 
own initiative. Now I follow the Teacher's Guide less 
slavishly than I did at first and, while adhering to it in 

(Continued on page 4-T, column 1) 


An American 
in Britain 
By VERONICA MILLER 


Veronica Miller is an exchange 
teacher from Ann Arbor, Mich., now 
teaching at Robinsfield Infant School 
in St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


Veronica Miller 
T THIS WRITING, London has been my tempo- 
rarily adopted home for several months. I am an 
American exchange teacher from Ann Arbor, Michigan 
—one of 98 U.S. teachers currently serving throughout 
Great Britain under the International Exchange Program. 

Robinsfield Infant School in St. John’s Wood is where 
I spend my teaching day. It is a modern new building, 
housing more than 300 children aged 5-7. Infant School 
is where a British child begins his first formal school 
experience. 

St. John’s Wood, a suburb of London, is composed of 
many families who are well-favored economically. This 
is a lovely wooded area of neo-Georgian walled homes 
and modern apartment buildings. Yet there are also 
charming village-type shops and open-air sidewalk 
markets. There are also many modern shops. London 
itself appears to be an amalgamation of thousands of 
little villages, each with its own centers of interest and 
local color, banded together by common traditions, 
nationality, and a central government. 

There is no common policy of curriculum format in 
the London Council schools. Curriculum is left to the 
discretion of the local headmaster or headmistress. 
( Back in Ann Arbor, our curriculum is quite structured, 
though there is a fluidity to allow for revisions to meet 
the needs of individual children. ) 

There is no organized parent-teacher group at Robins- 
field nor, in fact, in most London schools. But one is 
readily aware of the friendship and good will parents 
feel for the headmistress of this school. Many parents 
walk with their children to school and feel free to chat 
with the headmistress as she stands in the foyer each 
morning greeting children and parents. 

Back in Ann Arbor, I was enmeshed in the many 
facets of a fast growing and progressive school system, 
such as parent-teacher organized meetings, parent- 
teacher conferences, committee work, writing detailed 
progress report letters, and keeping individual chil- 
dren's records up-to-date. 

Parent-teacher conferences are encouraged in my 
London school, but they are minimal in number. Hap- 
pily, my after-school time is much my own in London. 

The physical education program here is well defined 
and organized from Infant School on up through gram- 
inar and secondary school. Dance, movement as an art, 
development of skills, and movement in creative expres- 
sion are all involved. Group or individual competition 
is minimized. 

The school day for the children is thirty minutes 
shorter here than in Ann Arbor. It seems even shorter 
because of the many scheduled breaks within the day— 
four physical education periods, hymn practice, and 

(Continued on page 4-T, column 2) 
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general, I use many of my own ideas alongside those of 
the reading scheme. Freed from the sense of being con- 
fined I can now appreciate the good things in this plan. 

In all directions, in fact, the more accustomed I be- 
come to my work here the more I enjoy it. I have a small 
class, only 21 children, in contrast to my London classes 
of 35 to 40. Even more than the comfortable class-size, 
I enjoy the freedom from authoritarian attitudes in this 
school. The children seem easy and friendly in their ap- 
proach to the teachers, and also to the principal. The 
teachers, too, seem as much at home with the principal 
as they are with each other. 

In the classroom, I have had to do some “editing” of 
my vocabulary. Though my associates seemed to enjoy 
my British expressions, I fee] I may have startled the 
children by saying “paddling” when I meant “wading” 
and “guillotine” when I meant “paper-cutter.” 

I had no very rigid preconceptions about American 
people before I came here. I expected them to be freer 
in their attitude to authority. This has been confirmed 
by my experience here. I expected a warmhearted 
friendliness towards me because of my position as an 
exchange teacher, and this I found. 

My social contacts here have certainly been wider be- 
cause I am an exchange teacher. I have been invited to 
dinner with strangers on this account and have even 
become a member of one Greek letter educational as- 
sociation. I had never been through a formal initiation 
ceremony before coming here, and the experience of 
being initiated into this society gave a fresh slant to my 
view of American life. Perhaps the feeling for ceremony 
and ritual which was shown here is the other side of 
the coin from the informality of aspects of life in the 
States. The rather charming and romantic habit of light- 
ing the dinner table with candles when visitors are 
present is, I feel, all part of the same thing 

It is difficult for me to compare living costs in the two 
communities because my situation is quite different in 
each. Suffice it to say that there is not as much differ- 
ence as I thought there would be. Shoe repairs, restau- 
rant meals, eggs, and Christmas cards strike me as being 
expensive, but clothes. books and housing seem to me 
roughly equivalent in price, with certain types of cloth- 
ing actually a little cheaper ov 

However, expectations in this country are very differ- 
ent. Partly because of the climate almost every home 
has a refrigerator; and I have vet to discover an Amer- 
ican household that 
important in its effect 
almost universal poss« 
considered a necessity and has actually become so in 
parts of the States as pul transport is often almost 
non-existent. However, little attempt is made to econo- 
mize by walking shorter distances 

The real value of the exchange programme is, to 
my mind, the trite-sounding 
this way one discovers that 
too. It is wonderful to be able to see a new continent. It 
is interesting to exchange educational ideas. But. to m« 
the human ties I have formed are the most valuable 
results of my being here 


el here 


telephone. Even more 
whole way of life is the 
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others. There is also less playground responsibility for 
the teacher, at which time she can sip tea in the staff 
room prepared by Infant School helpers. 

Infant helpers are more or less roving lady assistants 
hired to work during the schoo] day. Because of these 
helpers, the goldfish don’t go hungry, thirsty plants are 
cared for during holidays, the muddied child from the 
playground is “tidied up,” his furrowed brow soothed, 
his scuffed knee bandaged. The classroom teacher on 
duty need not leave the group to look after the child 
who has become ill or injured. I shall greatly miss 
these services of infant helpers upon my return to my 
American school and hope that one day soon we can 
realize their merit. 

There is little record keeping in my London school 
and | think one of the greatest voids to me here is the 
fact that no children’s (individual) records are kept. 
I look upon these eager bright-eyed youngsters in my 
English school as 35 little “islands’—very much like my 
Stateside children (except that these speak the Queen's 


English ). 

London is a metropolis of infinite variety. Its advan- 
tages are special gifts one has while living in this huge 
city for a year—opera, ballet, museums, art galleries, 


international cuisine. 

As an exchange teacher, | have numerous opportuni 
ties to meet interesting people. One of the real high- 
lights of my “tour of duty” thus far was the opportunity 
to meet former U.S. Ambassador John Hay Whitney. 
Another thrilling experience forthcoming will be meet- 
ing the Queen Mother Elizabeth at a garden party this 
summer. I have been invited to speak to groups on cur- 
rent American topics. I have enjoyed visits to the homes 
of English parents. 

Day-to-day living expenses in Ann Arbor—a university 
community—and Chelsea, the “Greenwich Village” of 
London, are comparable. I find little difference in prices 
Transportation on public conveyances here is quite in- 
expensive. One can travel miles for pennies, via under- 
ground, railway, taxi, or bus. Service is excellent. 

Probably the greatest surprise to me as an American 
living in London is to realize the impact of the Amer- 
ican way of life upon the British. I am sure the British 
welcome our “efficiency foods”—such as prepared pizza 
pie, cake mixes, frozen foods, and products involving 
our technological advances: but some of them frown 
upon our rock ’n’ roll music—nor do I blame them! 

I am disappointed to observe motels, drive-in res 
taurants, and bowling alleys—all so typically American- 
springing up over here. Through it all, I do hope that 
Britain retains the charms of her Old World identity. 
of the obvious differences between British 


In spite 
traditions, and ways of life 


and American culture 
language, historical, and democratic govern 
ment ties and similarities which unite us. 

The exchange teacher has the classic opportunity and 
responsibility to add stature in its fullest complement to 
her country, her profession, and herself as a person. Sh 
is truly the sculptor of the image she creates as an am 
bassadress of good will. Her opportunity is a challeng 


but it is also a rare privilege! 


there are 
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Brazil AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-11; also, Newsmakers, 
BD. a. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, p. 
19; also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 8-11. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Brazil, 
pp. 12-18; also, see World News in Re- 
view, pp. 8-11, and Newsmakers, p. 7. 

4. World History: Unit on Brazil, 
especially pp. 16-18; also, see World 
Vews in Review, pp. 8-11, and News- 
makers, p. 7. 

5. Feature: A special article on the 
Air Force Academy, p. 20. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and How 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 32; 
College and Career, p. 40; Here’s Look- 
ing at You, p. 42. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Brazil, p. 24; also, 
see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Abraham Lincoln), p. 21; 
regular back-page features, including 
crossword puzzle, sports, TV-Radio 
news, etc., beginning on p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Jose Teodoro Moscoso, recently ap- 
pointed United States Ambassador to 
Venezuela, is one of the Newsmakers 
in this week's issue. As administrator of 
‘Operation Bootstrap,” Mr. Moscoso 
was in part responsible for Puerto 
Rico's spectacular economic progress in 
recent years. The other Newsmaker is 
Margaret Smith, director of the Ringling 
Brothers’ Circus aerial ballet corps. 
Millions of will see the 
ierial ballet show 
on earth” comes to their hometown. 


Americans 


when “the greatest 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 8-11) 


This week, the World News in Re- 
view section is being expanded from 
three to four pages to permit the in- 
lusion of a two-page news article on 
the trial of Adolf Eichmann in Israel. 
The proceedings against Eichmann, ac- 
cused of complicity in the murder 
of 6,000,000 Jews in Nazi concentration 
during World War I, has 


worldwide attention. 


camps 


aroused 


UNIT: BRAZIL (pp. 12-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 
’ ] % 


spite the | that it is one of 


the world’s biggest countries, Brazil is 
still an underdeveloped nation. Industry, 
though growing rapidly, is still in its 
infancy, and only a third of the popu- 
lation earns more than a bare living. 
Yet Brazil) is rich in natural resources. 
With ample farmland, it produces vast 
quantities of coffee, sugar, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, and other crops. It has the world’s 
largest iron ore reserves, and possesses 
many other minerals as well. Two of 
its main problems are underpopulation 
and a lack of adequate transportation, 
resulting from Brazil’s climate and ter- 
rain. The northern half of the country 
is drained by the Amazon River, second 
longest in the world. Few people live 
in the vast tropical jungles and swampy 
savannas of the Amazon Valley. North- 
east Brazil is a “dust bowl,” where 
droughts and severe floods alternate to 
keep millions of farmers in abject pov- 
erty. Farther south along the coast are 
Brazil's great cities, Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, and most of its industry. 
To relieve crowding in the cities and 
spur Brazil’s progress, the government 
is trying to encourage settlements in the 
sparsely populated inland plateau, the 
sertao. Partly for that reason, it has 
built a new capital, Brasilia, 600 miles 
inland. Though most Brazilians are 
Portuguese-speaking and Roman Catho- 
lic, Brazil is a great “melting pot,” with 
immigrants from many different coun- 
tries. 

2. Ever since it was discovered by 
the Portuguese navigator, Pedro Cabral, 
in 1500, Brazil has been plagued by a 
boom-and-bust economy. During the 
colonial era, it rode to prosperity by 
successively collecting brazilwood, 
growing sugar, and exploiting its gold 
and diamond reserves. But in each case, 
the boom ended as rapidly as it began. 
Brazil won its independence in 1822, 
and Prince Pedro of Portugal became 
the first emperor of the new nation. 
Under his son, Pedro Il, the country 
grew and prospered. But Pedro II was 
overthrown in 1889, and Brazil became 
a republic. After a rubber “boom” 
ended disastrously, Brazil turned to 
the raising of coffee. In 1930 Getulio 
Vargas seized power and ruled for 15 
years as a benevolent dictator, intro- 
ducing numerous economic and social 
reforms. After democracy was restored 
in Brazil, Vargas won the presidency 
in free elections. 

3. Dr. Juscelino Kubitschek 
elected President in 1955, and inaugu- 
rated a bold program of economic de- 
velopment. But huge government out- 
lays for roads. dams, and other projects 


was 
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soon emptied the national treasury. In 
addition, the government bought all of 
Brazil's surplus coffee to protect grow- 
ers from a further decline in coffee 
prices. As the government sank deeper 
into debt, it began printing more and 
more money—setting off a wave of in- 
flation that more than tripled the cost 
of living. Last fall, Janio Quadros was 
elected President after promising to 
halt inflation, reduce the public debt, 
and speed economic development. He 
has started an “austerity program” to 
accomplish these aims. New problems 
have arisen in the Northeast, where 
admirers of Cuba’s Premier Fidel 
Castro have formed revolutionary 
“Peasants’ Leagues.” Although some of 
Quadros’ actions in the foreign policy 
field have been interpreted as a move 
toward neutralism, it is expected that 
Brazil will maintain its traditional 
friendship toward the U. S. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Summarize what 
you have read about Brazil] under these 
headings: Area and Population; Agri- 
cultural Crops; Mineral Resources; 
Climate; Industries; Living Standards. 
(2) Classify the different regions of 
Brazil according to climate, topography, 
population, and products. (3) Explain 
why the government decided to build 
the new capital city of Brasilia. 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Describe the 
role of coffee in Brazil's economy; (2) 
Identify: Pedro Cabral; Tiradentes; Jose 
Bonifacio; Dom Pedro II; Getulio Var- 
gas; Juscelino Kubitschek. (3) What 
are the major problems facing the ad- 
ministration of President Janio Quadros? 
(4) Summarize the foreign policy of 
the Quadros administration. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Map Drawing 
Distribute blank 
South America to the class 
can use desk atlases on 
raphy textbooks to guide them in filling 
out the map. Ask students to: (1) Name 
each of the South American countries 
(2) Label the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the Caribbean Sea, and _ the 
Gulf of Mexico; (3) Make “X” marks 


to indicate the Andes; (4) Draw a line 
Locate 


outline maps ol 
Students 


maps mn Geog 


representing the Equator; (5) 
the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Brasilia on the map of Brazil. 


Map Reading 
Place a combined physical and politi 
cal map of Brazil on the blackboard 
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Ask students to open their copies of 
World Week to the map of Brazil 

(1) Why is Brazil called a “Titan 
of the Tropics”? (2) How does it com 
pare with the other South America 
countries in area? (3) Which countries 
have a common border with Brazil 
(4) What are the only two § 
American countries which do not tou 
Brazil? (5) What part of Brazil is 
crossed by the Equator? By the Tropi 
of Capricorn? What do these facts sug 
gest about Brazil’s climate? (6) Wh 
the wall map tell you about 
Brazil's surface features? How might 
these features affect the climate? (7 
From the map information, would 
conclude that Brazil is primaril) 
agricultural or an industrial natio1 


does 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12, 13) 

1. Brazil wants to develop its indus 
tries. What resources does it have fot 
industry? 

2. Why does the Amazon 
have such a small population? Wh 
its development expected to be a lo 
range project? 

3. Would you expect the | 
States and Brazil to be good tra 
partners, or strong competitors? Ex 
your answer. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 


1. Since Brazil is the world’s leading 
coffee producer, why should coffee b 
a “problem” for the country? 

2. Why can Brazil expect a cycle of 
“boom and bust” as long as it conti 
to have a one-crop economy? 

3. Why should the United States be 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


MAY 3, 1961 
Our Southern Neighbors— 
3. Argentina. 

MAY 10, 1961 


Western 
Nations—l. 


Semeste! 


Unit 


Unit Hemisphere’s Problem 


Cuba. Also: 
Review Test. 


Four 


page 





ncerned about the economy of Brazil 

4. Which do you think is the best 
description of Kubitschek’s administra 

‘fifty years of progress in five 

or “fifty years of debt in five’? Give 
evidence to support your answet 

5. What has President Janio Quadros 
done to fulfill his campaign promisesr 

6. Why is inflation a threat to Brazil 
futurer 

7. W is Northeast Brazil a “trouble 
for the Quadros administration? 


tion 


spot’ 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 21) 


“One of om immortals” is 
in apt phrast to Abraham 
Lincoln 16th President of the U. $ 
So much has been written about Lin 


coln that libraries now set aside special 


nation s 


describe 


sections for “Lincolnia.” 


Things to Do 


} 


1. Bring to class an American his 
tory textbook 


Lincoln’s famous speeches and writings 


which includes some of 


Read appropriate sections to the class 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








CUBA 


May World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Cuba, by Susan Huch 
(Focus, Vol. 8 No. 10), 1958, 15¢, Ames 
can Geographical Society, Broadway 
156th Street, New York 32, New York 
Cuba, latest edition, 15¢. Pan Amer n 
Union, 17th Street & Constitution Avenu 
Washington 6, D. C. Revolution in the 
Western Hemisphere, by F. Yorick Blu 
menfeld (No. 2 Jan. 11), 1961, $2.00 
Editorial Research Reports, 1156 19t! 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cub 
and the United States, 1960, $2.50, Int 
national Review Service, 15 Washi 
Place, New York 3, New York 

ARTICLES: “Armed Revol 
Cuba: the Build-Up Against Castro 
News & World Report, Mar. 6 
“Revolution Next Door: Cuba,” by R 
Fitzgibbon, Annals of the American Acé 
emy of Political and Social Science, Mai 
1961. “U. S. Dilemma on Cuba,” by V. M 
Dean, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Feb. 15 
1961. “Cuba Dilemma,” by V. M. Dean 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Feb. 1, 1961 
“Cuba _ Revisited,” by D. Reed, Reade: 


10 in 


} 


Digest, Mar. 1961. “Survival or Not? 
Newsweek, Jan. 16, 1961. “How Lon 
Castro,” Newsweek, Jan 16, 1961. “What 
Comes Next in Cuba?” U. S. Net 
World Report, Jan. 16, 1961. “Journey ol 
Inquiry in Castro’s Cuba,” by M. Frankel, 
N. } Times Magazine, Jan. 22. 1961. “he 
setthng ¢ uba’s Retugees, Business Week 
D 31, 1960. “Anti-Castro 
Heres a Headquarters Report,” U. S 
& World Report, Dec. 5, 1960. “C 
the Neutrals,” by E. B. Glick, C 
weal, Oct. 21, 1960. “Cuba: A Study 
Contrasts,” by K. Haseldon, Christian Cen 
tury, Nov. 9, 1960 

FILMS: Cuba: The Land and the P: 


1950, 10 minutes, sound, black & wh 


Uprisin 
News 
stro 


mmnon 


color, sale, Coronet Instructional 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
Life in Cuba, economy, hes to l S 

FILMSTRIPS: Cuba—A_ Dictator 
1959, 41 frames, Current Affairs Films 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. Overthrow of dictatorships in Latin 
America with reference to the revolution 
in Cuba; Cuba’s relations with the U. S 
political, economic, and social life 
democratic country 


Falls 


! 
and 


future potential is a 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
2. Assign a student to investigate 
and report on the reception of Lincoln's 
famous Gettysburg address, at home 
and abroad. 

3. Students should be encouraged to 
read one of the available biographies of 
Lincoln in your school library. 

4. Summary: (a) Why has Abraham 
Lincoln been called a great American? 
(b) In what ways is Lincoln a symbol 
of the basic ideals of the U. S.? 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
(p. 19) 
Three New 

teur paleontologists, scored a scientific 

first recently. This article describes 
their discovery of the fossil of a gliding 
reptile 175,000,000 years old 


Jersey teen-agers, ama- 


Things to Do 

World Week welcomes letters from 
its teacher-subscribers, telling about 
worthy civic projects carried out by 
their students. Write to: Editor, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 

I. Map Work: 1-4; 2-8; 3-7; 4-10; 5-1; 
6-2; 7-5; 8-3; 9-9; 10-6. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Brasilia; 2 
Portuguese; 3-underpopulation; 4-iron ore 
7-Getulio Vargas; 8-true 
corn, cocoa 


5-second; 6-false 
9-coftes cassava, 
sugar, oranges (any three); 10-Sao Paulo 

Ill. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1l-at 
present, more than 80 per cent of Brazil's 
population is crowded into a strip of land 
200 miles wide along the Atlantic Coast 
Most of the Brazilian interior is 
populated. To relieve crowding in the larg 
cities Brazil's 
government is encouraging new settlements 
in the fertile but sparsely populated sertao 
2-Brazil’s economy is tied too closely to a 
At present, coffee prices 
low, and 


bananas 


unde 


and to spur progress, the 


single crop—coffec 
on the world market are 
Brazilian growers have been producing far 
more coffee than they can sell. To prevent 
prices from falling any lower, the govern 
ment has been buying all the surplus coffe« 


very 


and storing it in warehouses. It now owns 
about 50,000,000 bags of 
and is having difficulty disposing of it 


surplus coffec 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 





APRIL 26, 1961! 


NEWS 





Continued from page 2-T 


gram, and said that each school should 
provide courses in quantity and quality 
adequate to prepare students for col- 
lege. High schools that lack accredita- 
tion, it added, should be taken over 
by the state. 


Teacher Loses Plea 


A New York State higher court has 
upheld the dismissal of a teacher who 
refused to file advance lesson plans 
with his superiors. 

The teacher, James R. Worley, had 
been dismissed by the Fox Lane 
H.S., Mount Kisco, N.Y., for failing 
requirement that 
outlines two 
assistant 


to comply with a 
submit 


advance to the 


teachers lesson 
weeks in 
principal. 

Charging that the requirement was 
unreasonable and stifled creative teach- 
ing, Worley appealed to the State Edu- 
Commissioner but was turned 
He then took the matter to the 
courts, but again lost. 

The Appellate Division said that 
Worley was “a competent and perhaps 
inspired teacher,” but it added that he 
still had to follow school rules. 

In the opinion, presiding Justice 
Francis Bergan said: “There are areas 
integrity and conscience of 
ought to be asserted 


cation 
down 


where the 
the teacher 


Students’ Report Card 


against the suppression of truth or the 
circumvention of knowledge. But this 
lesson plan controversy is no such ex- 
alted cause.” 


Special Winners 


When the National Merit Scholar- 
ship winners are announced this week 
there will be 85 “special” names on 
the list. 

The 85—though they won’t be aware 

of it—were selected for their awards 
as part of an experimental National 
Merit Scholarship project to help dis- 
cover and develop talented young peo- 
ple. The special scholarships will go to: 
25 students who show promise of ex- 
ceptionally creative performance. 
P20 students of marked academic abil- 
ity who have also demonstrated 
an exceptionally determined effort to 
overcome severe financial or similar 
disadvantages. 
20 students who, while showing su- 
perior attainment and promise in one 
field, are not as distinguished in many 
fields as is the typical Merit Scholar. 
P20 students who, with the approval 
of their secondary schools, will enter 
college with less than the full four 
years of high school. 

The progress of the 85 students in 
college will be closely watched and 
the findings reported _ periodically. 
The project is expected to cost ap- 
proximately $400,000. 


on School Curriculum 





More Emphasis 


Less Emphasis 








Subject Boys’ Girls 


Both Boys Girls Both 





Agriculture 35% 27% 


Commercial 
courses 24 4] 


English 51 61 


Foreign 
languages 62 68 


Home 
economics 17 26 


Mathematics 73 60 


Music and 
visual arts 19 25 


Physical 
education 51 32 


Science 75 65 
Shop 34 15 


Social 
studies 51 55 








31% 9 Yo 9 Vo 9% 


33 
56 


65 


22 
66 


22 


41 
70 
23 


53 











Source: Institute of Student Opinion 


Don‘t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


A Recommended Curriculum for the 
Social Studies in the Secondary School, 
a guide for social studies for the sev- 
enth through the 12th grades devel- 
oped by a committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies 
Copies available from R. W. Cordier, 
Office of the Dean of Instruction, 
State College, Indiana, Pa. ($1.50; 
make checks payable to the Council). 

NCTE Studies in the Mass Media, 
a monthly publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, edited 
by past NCTE president Joseph Mer- 
sand. Available from NCTE, 508 So. 
Sixth St., Champaign, II]. ($2.00 a year, 
or 30 cents a copy, quantity discounts). 

Educating the More Able Students in 
Grades Four, Five, and Six, by 
Gertrude M. Lewis, an 84-page guide 
to activities and programs for able stu- 
dents in these grades. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (35 cents) 

The Lifetime Reading Plan, by 
Clifton Fadiman (Avon Books, 75 
cents). Fadiman has expanded his fa- 
mous magazine article of last year into 
a full-length book, giving reasons why 
he has selected each of the 100 “most 
stimulating books ever written.” This 
book is the 10Ist. 


Want Hard Courses 


American students want more of the 
“tough” academic courses—but not 
necessarily at the expense of other 
courses in the curriculum. So say 10,000 
teen-agers who took part in the 34th 
Institute of Student Opinion poll spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines. 

The secondary-school students were 
polled in 192 public, private, and paro- 
chial schools in 45 states. They were 
asked the following question: 

“Should American high schools place 
more, less, or the same emphasis on 
the following subjects: agriculture, 
commercial courses, English, foreign 
languages, home economics, mathe- 
matics, music and visual arts, physical 
education, science, shop, and _ social 
studies?” 

A majority of boys and girls com- 
bined want more science, math, for- 
eign languages, English, and social 
studies. One in five wants less music, 
shop, or home economics—but this is 
balanced by the one in five who wants 
more of the same subjects. 

The boys want, in order, more sci- 
ence, math, foreign languages, English, 
physical education, and social studies. 
The girls’ favorites are foreign lan- 
guages, science, English, math, and so- 
cial studies. (See chart at left.) 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local ste- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ily Classics: Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 
Eyre,” adapted for television by Michael 
Dyne, starring Sally Ann Howes and 
ae od Scott. 

Fri, 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) ’Way 
py toald Dahl, short story writer, is 
host for this new series of half- hour 
original dramas about off-beat subjects 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Rod Serling’s “The Silence,” star- 
ring Franchot Tone as an egotistical 
member of a men’s club who bets a 
glib young man that he cannot remain 
silent for a year. 

Sun., Apr. 30, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gen- 
eral Electric Theater: “Louie and the 
Horseless Buggy,” comedy about two 
early automobiles, with Eddie Albert 

Wed., May 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S 
Steel Hour: “Summer Rhapsody,” a tele- 
play about young love written by John 
Holt, with Glenda Farrell, Tom Tully 

Fri., May 5, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “The Joke and the 
Valley,” starring Thomas Mitchell and 
Keenan Wynn in a comedy by Prof 
Jerry C. McNeely of the Univ. of Wis., 
winner of second prize in the Hallmark 
Teleplay Writing Competition. 

Sat., May 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
Soldier” by David Shaw. (See Tele- 
guide, April 5 issue, page 5-T 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Apr. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Encore.” Starring 
acts from the past season recaptured 
live by, among others, Rosemary 
Clooney, Mahalia Jackson, Marge and 
Gower Champion. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Musical Special 
“Young at Heart,” with Jane Powell 
and guests Art Carney, Gwen Verdon 
Steve Lawrence, and Casey Stengel 

Sat., Apr. 29, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 
sic Festivals: Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, directed by George 
Szell, commentary by James Fassett 

Sun., Apr. 30, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “A Cycle of Jewish Holi- 
days.” Third and last of a series with 
Eli Wallach, host. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class: As 
Pablo Casals directs student perform 
ances of a Bach suite and a Beethoven 
sonata, close-ups reveal Casals’ unique 
bowing and fingering techniques 

Mon., May 1, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 
affiliate) Invitation to Learning 
Thomas Mann’s “The Magic Mountain.’ 

Thurs., May 4, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “America,” epic film by 
great director, D. W. Griffith, starring 
Neil Hamilton, Lionel Barrymore, Caro] 
Dempster, and Louis Wolheim. Histor- 
ical spectacle with near-documentary 
realism recreates battles of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, the Cherry 
Valley Massacre, Paul Revere’s ride 
and Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Apr. 27, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Close-Up!: Algeria. Documentary on an 
international problem. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What is the history of the 
relationship between France and Al- 
geria? What is the present status of 
Algeria? 2. What are the predominant 
views of French and Aigerians toward 
the future of Algeria? What are the ex- 
treme positions in both countries’ 
What is the feeling of the French army 
toward the war? French intellectuals’ 


Jane Powell and Casey Stengel appear 
on Young at Heart, a salute to spring, 
Friday, April 28, 10 p.m. (NBC-TV) 


3. Why has there been so much violence 
in the affair? What has been the eco- 
nomic effect on France? 4. 
President Kennedy’s attitude toward 
Algeria? Why are many who are usu- 
ally friendly to France now sympa- 
thetic toward the Algerians? 5. Why is 
this “domestic” French problem a mat- 
ter of international concern? 

Sat., Apr. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: “Should the Movie In- 
dustry Be Forced to Classify Its Films?” 
A one-hour program modeled after a 
Hollywood premiere, with producers 
Otto Preminger and Dore Schary dis- 
cussing the movies. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS 1. What does “classification” 
mean? Has this system been tried be- 
fore? How does it differ from censor- 
ship? 2. Collect some examples of movie 
criticism and classification. With which 
aspects of ethical conduct are these 
criticisms mosi concerned? Do they 
ignore other vaiues? Is it possible for 


What is 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


a movie to observe the pieties of polite 
society and yet be immoral? Is it pos- 
sible for a movie to dwell on ugliness 
or evil and yet be a good film? 3. Re- 
call the last three films you saw. How 
would you evaluate their maturity and 
artistic success? 4. Why is there agita- 
tion for censorship or classification of 
films? What are the arguments pro and 
con? Do movies affect conduct? Do 
movies reflect our values? 5. Try to 
review your last three Hollywood films 
as a foreigner might see them. What 
view of American life do they give? 

Sun., Apr. 30, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Heinz Politzer, profes- 
sor of German, Univ. of Calif. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Southern 
Baptist Hour: “Report from Moscow.” 
Film report of religious activity in 
Moscow’s Baptist Church—a wedding, 
an ordination, and a group baptism. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Walter Heller of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Seer: “Alert!: Defense in the Mis- 
“le Age. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 

i—The Valiant Years: “Set Europe 
Ablaze.” Documentary story of the 
underground resistance in occupied 
countries. Among the eye-witness par- 
ticipants are David Bruce, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain and wartime head 
of the OSS (European Theater), and 
Odette Hallowes, British underground 
agent captured in France and sentenced 
to death by the Nazis. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) National Goals: The Arts 
and Sciences 

(NET) Four Families: Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead comments on how ba- 
bies are influenced by how they are 
cared for as we watch four different 
ways of handling children in Japan, 
India, France, and Canada. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Apr. 27, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Exhibit of locks. Fri., 
Apr. 28: Film about horses. Sat., Apr 
29, 9:30 a.m.: Acrobat Happy Davis. 
Wed., May 5: Ballerina Roberta Lubell. 
Fri. May 5: 4-H guests and animals. 

Sat., Apr. 29, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Tracking Tracers. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Rat.” Beaver must sell 
his pet rat when his mother objects to 
Beaver’s new friend. 

Sun., Apr. 30, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Pip 
the Piper: Sightseeing Day 

6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney Pre- 
sents: “Flash, the Teenage Otter.” The 
true-life adventure of an otter. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Soap Box Derby.” Henry 
Mitchell and Mr. Wilson become in- 
volved in a soap box derby. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun,., Apr. 30 (NET—consult local edu- 
cational television station) The Inquir- 
ing Mind: The Inquiring Mind in Ac- 
tion—I. An examination of the many 
ways curious adults continue to learn 
after their formal education ends. 

(NET) Science and Government: 
“Whether We Live.” Program on the 
famous controversy between two prom- 
inent British scientists during orld 
War II over the proper relationship be- 
tween science and government in de- 
cision-making. 

Mon., May 1, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller. 
Problems and review and sessions for 
teachers with Paul Clifford on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Today’s lesson: Proper- 
ties of the binomial distribution. May 
3: Making the binomial distribution be- 
have. May 5: The central limit theorem 
for the binomial! distribution 

Tues., May 2, 7.00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: Local productions 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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